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United in One Purpose 


MAY | BE WORTHY OF YOUR TRUST 
By ELIZABETH II, Queen of the Commonwealth and Empire 


Delivered over the Radio and Television, London, England, June, 2, 1953 


HEN I spoke to you last at Christmas, I asked you 

W whatever your religion to pray for me on the day of 
my coronation—to pray God would give me wisdom 

and strength to carry out the promises I should then be making. 

Throughout this memorable day I have been uplifted and 
sustained by the knowledge your prayers and thoughts were 
with me 

I have been aware all the time that my peoples spread far 
and wide throughout every continent and ocean in the world 
were united to support me in the task to which I have now 
been dedicated with such solemnity 

Many thousands of you came to London from all parts of 
the Commonwealth and Empire to join in the ceremony, but 
I have been conscious too of the millions of others who have 
shared in it by means of wireless or television in their homes. 

All of you, near and far, have been united in one purpose. 

It is hard for me to find words in which to tell you of the 
strength which this knowledge has given me. 

The ceremonies you have seen today are ancient and some 
of their origins are veiled in the mists of the past, but their 
spirit and their meaning shine through the ages, never, per- 
haps, more brightly than now. 

I have in sincerity pledged myself to your service as so many 
of you are pledged to mine 

Throughout all my life and with all my heart I shall strive 
to be worthy of your trust 

In this resolve I have my husband to support me. He shares 
all my ideals and all my affection for you. 

Although my experience is short and the task so new, I have 
in my parents and grandparents an example I can follow with 
certainty and confidence 

There is also this: I have behind me not only the splendid 
traditions and annals of more than a thousand years bet the 


living strength and majesty of the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, of societies old and new, of lands and races different in 
history and origins, but all by God's will united in spirit 
and aim. 

Therefore, I am sure that this my coronation, is not a symbol 
of a power and splendor that are gone but a declaration of 
our hopes for the future and for the years I may, by God's 
grace, be given to reign and serve you as Queen. 

I have been speaking of the vast regions and varied peoples 
to whom I owe my duty, but there has also sprung from our 
island home a theme of social and political thought which 
constitutes our message to the world and, through the chang- 
ing generations, has found acceptance both within and far 
beyord my realms. 

Parliamentary institutions, with their free speech and respect 
for the rights of minorities, and the inspiration of a broad 
tolerance in thought and its expression—all this we conceive 
to be a precious part of our way of life and outlook. 

During the recent centuries, this message has been sustained 
and invigorated by an immense contribution in language, litera- 
ture and the action of the nations of our Commonwealth 
overseas. 

It gives expression, as I pray it always will, to living prin- 
ciples as sacred to the crown and monarchy as to its many 
parliaments and peoples. 

I ask you now to cherish them and to practice them, too. 
Then we can go forward together in peace, seeking justice and 
freedom for all men. 

As this day draws to a close, I know my abiding memory of 
it will be not only the beauty and solemnity of the ceremony, 
but the inspiration of your loyalty and affection. 

I thank you from a full heart. God bless you all. 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Keeping Your Government House in Order 


SOUND POLICY PLEDGED 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered over the Radio and Television, Washington, D. C., June 3, 1953 


OOD evening, everybody. This evening, some of the 
Cabinet members have gathered here with me to dis- 
cuss — of interest, points of interest to your gov- 

vernment and to you. Now, of course, everybody's first inter- 
est is the family, his security and his happiness. Now, the 
security and the happiness of any family depends on a number 
of things; the income—to see that the family is well fed and 
well-clothed; that your loved ones are safe no matter where 
they may be, that the roof is not leaking and the children are 
getting educated; that the fences on the farms are mended; in 
short, what you are concerned about is that the house is in good 
order. 

Now, everybody helps to do that; everybody in the family. 
The government is no different. Everybody that is in the 
government is here to help keep your governmental house in 
good order so that you may live the kind of life that you want 
in this country. We are concerned, therefore, with the security 
of the nation, externally and its welfare—now security, remem- 
ber, is not just military. It involves the prosperity of our 
farmers and the education of our children . . . it involves 
spending not more than we take in; living within our means, 
like a family should. It involves proper protection. Then, when 
you have all of those things, you have that government house 
in order. 

Now, in previous talks, I told you something about this job 
of protecting the national house from threats abroad, from 
the threat of Communism, what it costs to protect, how we 
get the money, how we spent it and all that sort of thing. 

I am going to refer to that no more, except to say there is 
going to be no new Munich and at the same time there is 
going to be no risk of a general war, because a modern war 
would be too horrible to contemplate. We are going to keep 
our temper; we are going to build our strength. I am going 
over to Bermuda to meet with some of our friends and talk 
over these things, but remember, in these vast problems that 
affect every one of our lives, there is no thought that you can 
cut the knots; you must untie them slowly and laboriously. 

Now, tonight, a group have gathered here to talk with me 
about this cleaning of your government house—four Cabinet 
members. 

The first one is heading the newest department of govern- 
ment. It has to do with the welfare and the health of our 
people, and so, as you would imagine, it is headed by a 
woman, because that’s a woman's job in the home. This is 
a lady from Texas, Mrs. Hobby. 

Next, we have a man whose job is to keep the finances 
straightened out, and of course that is a real job. We have for 
that George Humphrey of Ohio. 

Now, the next thing we have is the farm problem, and for 
the Secretary of Agriculture we have a farmer, Ezra Benson 
of Utah. 

Finally, we have here this evening to discuss with you some 
of our problems of internal security, keeping the internal 
house secure against the boring of subversives and that sort 
of thing, the head of the Justice Department, the Attorney 
General. That is Herbert Brownell. He is a Nebraska-born 
New York lawyer, and that ought to make a good combination 
for that particular job. 


WHERE IDEAS COME FROM 


Now, in order that we discuss what we know you are in- 
terested in, I will show you how we get our ideas. Over here 
in this corner, you see a basket of mail. This is a portion of 
one day's mail at the White House. We have been averaging 
over 3,000 letters a day in an average week. Heavy weeks there 
is more, 

Now, from this whole mass I am going to read to you just 
parts of one letter to show you what one citizen in our country 
is thinking about, and it is sort of a chaiienging letter. 

“Dear Mr. President:"’ this lady from Pawtucket, R. L., 
writes, “I am writing you to ask some questions that have me 
deeply worried. I am a housewife with four children, and 
though I don't know much about the budget you and your 
people have to worry about, I do know something about run- 
ning my own family budget. That is why I have so many 

uestions when I read about all the money you have to spend 
or guns and planes and all the —s you must have when 
you try to balance our country’s budget. The sums are so huge 


I really find it almost impossible to grasp them.’ I might tell 
the lady so do I. 

“I wonder how you ever know where to begin. Won't you 
please explain to me in words I can understand just how you 
are going to have our money vo | 


its value and at the same 


time make our country strong and secure?’ 


SECURITY AND Its Cost 


I chose that letter because it brings up this great problem 
of security and the money that it costs. 

Now, this is a good starting point and I want to tell you 
before Mr. Humphrey takes over to discuss something about 
finances, we must remember this: 

During seventeen of the past twenty years we have gone into 
debt. Borrowing cheapens money. That is like water in your 
coffee. It just doesn't go very far and isn't worth much. Now, 
higher prices means your savings are worthless. So I have 
asked Mr. Humphery, our director of the budget, Mr. Dodge, 
to get after this thing in order to keep spending under the 
amount we take in so that your dollar will still buy what it 
should buy. That is his job and now he is going to tell you 
about it. 

HUMPHREY: Mr. President, I think the woman from 
Rhode Island was right. I think it is a lot harder, a lot tougher 
job to balance the budget than it is your own home budget, 
because we owe so much money nationally and we are spend- 
ing so much money every single year. Let me just take this 
chart that I have here and show you where all this money goes 
to. Seventy-three per cent of the total money we spend goes 
for defense. Fifteen per cent goes for fixed charges. That is, 
things like interest and all sorts of things that the Congress 
has voted that we pay, like state aid and all that sort of thing. 
It only leaves 12 per cent for the ordinary running of the 
government. 

Our job is to balance this budget. Our job is to get our 
income even with our output. That can be done in two ways: 
either by raising more taxes or by cutting expenses. Well, 
of course, we don't want to raise taxes. We want to reduce 
taxes. So the way left is to cut expenses. But that involves 
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two serious problems. The first problem is that we can't let 
cutting expenses interfere with security. We have got to 
maintain the security of this country. 

The second big problem is this: Over the last year or two 
a great many materials, raw materials and other materials, 
have been bought C. O. D. They are delivered now. As the 


deliveries come, we have to pay for them in cash 


THe DiverGcinGc Lines 


I would just like to show you another chart here that will 
illustrate to you the way in which our spending and our in- 
come are going apart, as planned for the next few years, the 

rogram that we Saal when we came. Here you will see this 
line going way up is spending, and here you will see this line 
way down here is income. In between the two is a widening 
difference, a widening spread which is a deficit. Now, that 
deficit has got to be stopped. Unless it is stopped, we are 
going to be right back on the old merry-go-round of inflation. 

EISENHOWER: Of course, George, we know we are going 
to stop it, but as an ex-soldier, I have promised the American 
people two things: they are going to be secure, and next, 
these expensive military establishments are going to be main- 
tained at the most economic way possible. You are going to 
get one dollar's worth for every dollar we spend. I am going 
to keep that promise. 

HUMPHREY: That is just right, Mr. President. What we 
are going to do is to cut these expenses slowly. We are going 
to study every month what can be done. We have made a good 
start already. But we are going to continue every month as we 
go along and make further reductions in those expenses. By 
that sort of a process, I think we will be balanced by June in 
1954, provided we don't have a much worse condition in the 
world develop. Of course, something could happen in Russia 
that would upset our plans 


A New Tax BILL 


To accomplish our purpose, we have set up a new tax bill 
In our new tax bill we asked for an extension of the excess 
profits tax for an additional six months to carry it from July, 
when it would expire, to the first of January. The reason we 
do that is because we believe that it is grossly unfair to relieve 
just the few, the relatively few corporations who pay an excess 
profits tax, and give them tax relief, before we give relief to 
all the other corporations and to all the people. 

If the Congress will pass the bill that we have before them, 
the bill that we are recommending to them, with the savings 
that we have already made, with the savings that we are going 
to make in the next fourteen months, and with this tax money, 
this excess profits tax money that we can use to reduce the 
deficit, it will justify a reduction on the first day of January 
for taxes for all the people of the country, individual tax 
reductions. That will mean that every one will get a tax 
reduction at the same time. There will be.no favored few. 
It will help to balance the budget. It will help to stop in- 
flation. It will help to keep sound money. It will help to keep 
business active and provide more jobs and provide better 
living for all. 

EISENHOWER: Mr. Secretary, I indorse every single word 
you say, and you could have added that all of us despise this 
excess profits tax. It is inequitable. It is unjust. It is clumsy, 
and it is awkward. But, as you say, it must not be taken off 
until we can reduce the individual income taxes. We should, 
as quickly as we can get at it. Now, we know from the mail 
that we get here that people are for a decent tax program to 
get expenses and outgo into balance, and in those letters we 
are getting an eight-to-one vote of confidence for this program. 
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Now, the next person that is going to talk to you is going 
to talk to the people particularly that are key men in our 
agriculture, the farmers. One out of nine of our wage-earners 
is a farmer, and when he is in trouble all the nation is in 
trouble. We are going to get a first-hand picture from Mr. 
Benson, who I told you before is a farmer himself. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT 


BENSON: Thank you, Mr. President. When you called me 
to this very difficult and tough job back in December, you 
asked if I would be willing to try and serve the American 
people by being a champion of the farmers. Your administra- 
tion pledged itself to greater stability in agriculture, in- 
creasing the national income and the proportion that goes to 
farmers, and building a sound program in which the farmers 
would take part. 

Now, I have traveled from one end of the nation to the 
other in years past, and since December, as this little chart 
will indicate, I have been into most of the agricultural areas, 
and we have held meetings with farmers. I have addressed 
them and conversed with them, learned of their problems, and 
listened to their comments and their hopes and their desires, 
and in order to get a broad picture of the situation in agricul- 
ture today, we need to go back to 1947. In that year farmers 
were receiving good prices, and the relationship between their 
prices and the prices they had to pay for the things they pur- 
chased were favorable. 

But since that time there has been a rather rapid decline in 
farm prices for the last two years, as this chart will indicate. 
The trend of prices received by farmers has been downward, 
while their costs, as represented here, have remained relatively 
high. That means, as every farmer knows, he has been caught 
in a squeeze. However, during the last few months, prices 
have tended to stabilize, as you can see, and costs have come 
down somewhat, reducing that squeeze. But during this two 
year period, 1951 to 1952, farmer prices declined 16 per cent. 


No REGIMENTATION 


EISENHOWER: Well, one fellow that has been caught in 
that squeeze very badly is the cattle raiser, as you and I know. 
We have had many conferences with them. We must remove 
their squeeze. We are going to have stability in farm income, 
and we are going to do it with no farmer being taken over by 
the government. We are not 2oing to regiment farmers. 

BENSON: There is another phase o: this problem that 
pertains to our decline in exports, Mr. President. Normally 
farmers export about 10 per cent of their growth of produc- 
tion. That is a very important part. However, there has been 
a decline in exports in the last two or three years. Two years 
ago, for example, we exported about half of our total wheat 
production. This last year alone there has been a decline of 
15 per cent in our export abroad. 

In order for agriculture to be prosperous, they must not 
only have good markets at home but big markets abroad, and, 
of course, this is a two-way road in foreign trade. So if we 
sell abroad, we must also permit them to sell here. That is 
why farmers are in favor of the extension of the reciprocal 
trade program. We think of business men and manufacturers 
as being primarily interested in foreign trade, but I presume 
the individual who is most deeply concerned with this matter 
of foreign trade is this man we call the American farmer. 


THE SURPLUS PROBLEM 


EISENHOWER: Well, I think, Mr. Secretary, you shouid 
talk just a little bit about our surplus. We hear a lot about 
them. Remember, from our viewpoint it is not just dollars 
involved; it is moral values that are involved also. 
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BENSON: That is very true, Mr. President. At the present 
time and for some months, we have been purchasing, as you 
know, large quantities of farm products. These have been 
going into storage. They have been part of the = farm 

rogram. Of course, it is a very serious thing when we have 
hen accumulations of burdensome surpluses of farm products, 
and so we are beginning now to build programs from the 
grassroots that will prevent unreasonable supplies of these 
commodities which may result in spoilage and some products 
becoming rancid. 

‘We hope that we can prevent these surpluses, and the high 
cost to the taxpayer resulting therefrom. We can all remember 
a few years ago when we had the large surplus of potatoes 
which were dyed blue in order to make them unsaleable. The 
answer is not moving products into storage but into stomachs. 

EISENHOWER: Well, of course, Mr. Secretary, we do 
know this: We do need some surplus. We need surpluses 
to carry us over from one crop season to another, and we are 
talking only when these get too large; and here again, the 
most important part is not the money involved, but I refer 
again to this business of the moral factor. It is unthinkable— 
unconscionable as I see it—that the United States should have 
wheat moulding and crops spoiling and people—friends of 
ours—should be starving in the world. 

Right now, for example, Pakistan has had a two-year 
drought, a drought that has been very, very serious. They 
need a million tons of wheat, and I have already sent to the 
Congress a measure recommending that we give it to them, 
and I hope it will be passed soon. 


Six Basic CONCEPTS 
BENSON: Building these farm programs from the grass 


roots, Mr. President, there are six important basic concepts 
that should be wo in mind. In the first place, these programs 


should build markets and move products into use at fair prices 
to the farmer. Secondly, they should prevent adjustments in 
production and give the farmer some freedom in the opera- 
tions. Third, programs should not price our products out of 
the world or domestic markets. And fourth, they should not 
hold an umbrella over synthetics and competing products. 
And fifth, basic to the whole program is this matter of 
research and speedy application of it, and of course, encourage- 
ment of the self-help program for the farmer. 

EISENHOWER: And the only thing that you did not men- 
tion that I want to say just a word about is the research pro- 
gram in agriculture. It is very important. I visited Beltsville 
the other day, and I saw wonders in research that I wished 
every one of you could see. It will show you how the farmer 
is really getting new outlets for his crops. 

Now, thank you very much, Mr. Benson. 


THE Newest DEPARTMENT 


Now we are going to come to the department that deals 
with health, welfare and education. It is the newest depart- 
ment of government. You see we have had nine for a long 
time, nine departments. Now we have a new one. This is 
the one that Mrs. Hobby heads, I am going to ask her to tell 
you something about it now. Mrs. Hobby. 

MRS. HOBBY: Well, Mr. President, there are so many 
different activities in our department that touch people, young 
and old, in public health, in education, pure food and drugs, 
social security, Children’s Bureau, vocational rehabilitation, 
that it is difficult sometimes to say which problems are the 
most urgent. But in line with your suggestions, we have 
recently sent three pieces of legislation to the Congress. Two 
deal with the school situation in the United States. The other 
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piece of legislation deals with the restoration of the right of 
factory inspection to the Pure Food and Drug. 

Shortly we shall send to the Congress a piece of legislation 
which will extend the coverage of old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance benefits to millions not now covered. 

We have had a group of twelve experts studying this prob- 
lem, and together with the Treasury, we are developing a sim- 
plified plan of tax collection. Our plan would extend coverage 
to farmers, certain state and local government employees, self- 
employers, professional people, domestic workers, farm labor- 
ers and others. 


BILL ON EDUCATION 


Now, we have two laws or two bills which relate to the 
Office of Education. Of course, education is primarily the 
responsibility of the state and local communities, but there are 
certain communities in which the Federal government has 
created a problem. This occurred in several different ways. 
One, by removing land from the school tax rolls; and, two, 
by adding student populations to the school rolls without 
taxable property. This occurs when the parents either live on 
or work on Federal property. There are notable examples of 
this situation in Limestone, Me.; in Derby, Kan.; in Piketown, 
Ohio. 

Now, the Federal government recognizes its responsibility, 
and shortly the Congress will start hearings on two bills which 
will aid these overcrowded school districts: one for construc- 
tion and the other for maintenance and operation. 


Foop AND DruG Act 


EISENHOWER: Well, now, Mrs. Hobby, tell us something 
of that trouble we are having with the food and drug act, 
will you please? 

MRS. HOBBY: Mr. President, that concerns me very much. 
We have sent to Congress an amendment to the pure food 
and drug law. We believe it is vital to the portection of the 
American people. If it is adopted by the Congress, it will 
restore the right of the pure food and drug to inspect the 
factories which produce and process food and drugs. Last 
fall, the Supreme Court held that the factory inspection lan- 
guage was contradictory, and that the inspectors could enter 
only when given consent. Fortunately, the great majority of 
the processors and producers of food and drugs give consent, 
but we need the law for those who refuse consent and refuse 
to let our inspectors observe their operations and their sanitary 
conditions. 

EISENHOWER: Well, I think, Mrs. Hobby, that every 
body will agree that you have about as complicated a task as 
there is in government. You run the biggest insurance busi- 
ness, and you run a medical research center and everything in 
between. But there is one thing that must give you great 
satisfaction: You have the department that sort of epitomizes 
or symbolizes the warm feeling of government for all our 
citizens. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 

And now, my friends, we come to this business of security 
within our borders. It is a complicated job, because as we 
search out those people that are unfit to serve you, we must 
protect the innocent. That is what we are doing every day. 
We go after the weeds of disloyalty, but we don't want to 
uproot a single good plant. 

The man at the head of that, as I told you before, is 
Herbert Brownell, and he is going to tell you about it now, 
and what he is trying to do in this field. 

BROWNELL: In the Department of Justice, Mr. President, 
we seek to protect the security of our homes, our internal 





security through the use of four laws or programs. First, we 
prosecute and jail the leaders of the Communist party in this 
country and all those that seek to overthrow our government 
by force and violence. We can do that largely because of the 
fine investigative work of the F. B. I. arm of the Department 
of Justice under director J. Edgar Hoover, and we are making 
good progress on that. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


The second, we seek to enforce the law which requires 
agents of foreign governments who are in this country to re- 
gister and to disclose their finances and to label their prop- 
aganda that they send around to the American people. We 
are meeting resistance on this, but we intend to pursue it 
vigorously 

Then third, under the immigration laws we are making fine 
progress on a program of denaturalizing and deporting racke- 
teers and subversives who violated the hospitality of our coun- 
try or who got here in the first place by false afhdavits. 


“Goop HOUSEKEEPING” 


And then finally, our fourth special tool to protect our in- 
ternal security is the employee security program that you spoke 
about as being a matter of good housckeeping. It is weed- 
ing out from the Federal payrolls themselves persons who are 
not good security risks. This went into effect just a few days 
ago, to replace the old loyalty program which was ineffective, 
and it is based on two ideas: one is that working for the 
Federal government is a privilege and not an absolute right, 
so that the government is entitled to maintain high standards 
of trustworthiness in its employees. And the other idea is 
that there is a great difference between disloyalty and being 
a security risk, for many of the employees could be a security 
risk and still not be disloyal or have any traitorous thoughts. 
But it may be that their personal habits are such that they 
might be subject to blackmail by people who seek to destroy 
the safety of our country; or they may associate themselves 
with known subversives 


GUARDING OF SECRETS 


Now, you and I in our private affairs certainly wouldn't 
trust our secrets to people that we couldn't confide in, and 
the same thing with the national government. We believe that 
the tremendously important secrets of our national security 
should be entrusted only to employees who can guard those 
secrets in the best interests of the country. 

Now, as I say, this program has just gone into effect, but 
we believe that without fanfare and steadily over the course 
of the next few months we will be able to weed out from 
the Federal pay roll every security risk. 

EISENHOWER: There is one other phase of this thing I 
wish you would speak about for just a minute, Herbert. It is 
this business of governmental action in this field going on 
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behind closed doors. What we are doing is to bring things 
out in the open, so people will know what is going on. 
BROWNELL: Well, that is an important function there in 
the Department of Justice. We have abolished the closed-door 
policy that we found there. For example, first, in the matter of 
tax settlements, we now disclose those to the public the minute 
that they are made so that there be no temptation for skul- 
duggery ‘or behind-the-closed-doors attitude on the part of the 
lawyers in the department. And second, when it comes to 
these fraud cases where people used to come in the department 
and claim that they were too sick to face the music. Now that 
was done behind closed doors, but now we take them into 
court and let the judges appoint an impartial doctor to see 
whether or not they should stand trial for these frauds. 


PRESIDENTIAL PARDONS 


And finally, in the matter of Presidential pardons, we also 
have abolished the closed-door policy, and when a Presidential 
pardon is granted to anybody who has violated our laws and is 
incarcerated in our Federal penitentiaries, we disclose that, 
make it a matter of public record along with the list of spon- 
sors for that pardon. 

Now, I know you have said to us and we thoroughly believe 
there in the department that one of the most important re- 
sponsibilities of your Administration is the impartial admin- 
istration of justice without favoritism, and so we are making 
that a keystone of the department. 

EISENHOWER: And I hope, my friends, that you will 
agree that our internal security is in good hands. 

Let me make one observation about that before we go fur- 
ther, and it is this: the great mass of your Federal employees 
are a wonderful, dedicated group of men and women and 
whose jobs are going to be protected. 

He was talking only about those few that damage them. 
Now, I know we haven't answered your problems this eve- 
ning, ladies and gentlemen, but I hope you see some of the 
factors in those problems and how we are approaching their 
solution. I hope you realize that government is just people. 
You have seen the kind of people that are trying to solve these 
things for you. We have done something and are doing things 
to repair the holes in the roof and keep the fences mended 
and keep the industries flourishing, employment high and the 
farms productive. 

Now just a word about the defense program. It is very 
large, but it is logical. We are not going to cripple this na- 
tion, and we are going specifically to keep up its air power. 
Right now sixty cents of every dollar that goes into defense 
business is in some form of air power or air defense. We are 
going to keep reviewing these plans. We are going to report 
to you from time to time—with these or with other people 
with me—so that you know what is going on, because our 
effort is to secure peace and og rity in peace. 

My friends, thank you for being with us. 
God bless you. 


Good night. 


The Middle East and South Asia 


ESTABLISHING WORLD-WIDE RELATIONS 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered over the Radio and Television, Washington, D. C., June 1, 1953 


Mr. Harold Stassen, and I and our associates set out, 
at President Eisenhower's request, on a trip to twelve 
countries which lie between the Mediterranean area in Europe 


: BOUT three weeks ago, the Director of Mutual Security, 


and China in Asia. I shall give you our country-by-country 


impressions and then our general conclusions. 
First, I want to say that everywhere we were very well 
received. That was encouraging, for several of the countries 
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feel that United States polices have been harmful and even 
antagonistic to them and the Communists have vigorously ex- 
ploited this feeling. They staged some hostile demonstrations 
against us, but these were inconsequential. The Governments 
received us with warm hospitality, and as we drove through 
the strects, the people almost everywhere greeted us with 
friendly smiles, with applause. The political leaders talked 
intimately with us and we gained new friendships and new 
understanding which will stand us in good stead for the 
future. Also in each of the capitals I spoke to all of the 
United States Foreign Service personnel. They are a fine body 
of men and women of whom we can be proud. 

It's high time that the United States paid more attention to 
the Near East and South Asia and which, until our trip, no 
United States Secretary of State has ever before visited. Our 
post-war attention has been given primarily to Western 
Europe. That area, of course, is important, very important; 
but it is not all-important. 


SUPRISING SHOCK 


It came as a surprising shock to most of us when 450,000,- 
000 Chinese, whom we had counted as friends, fell under 
Communist domination. There could be equally dangerous 
developments in the Near East and South Asia. The situation 
calls for urgent concern. 

This area we visited contains.one-fourth of the world’s 
population and it represents about one-half of all the people 
who are still free of Communist domination. 

The Near East possesses great strategic importance, as a 
bridge between Europe, Asia and Africa. The present masters 
of the Kremlin following the lead of past military conquerors, 
covet this position. In 1940 the Soviet leaders specified, in 
secret negotiations they were carrying on with the Nazis, that 
Soviet “territorial aspirations they said center in the direction 
of the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf.” 

This area contains vital resources—oil, manganese, chrome, 
mica and other metals. About 60 per cent of all the proven 
oil reserves of the world are in this Near East area. 

Most important of all, the Near East is the source of three 
great religions—the Jewish, the Christian, the Moslem reli- 
gions—which have for centuries exerted an immense influence 
throughout the world. Surely we cannot ignore the fate of 
the peoples who first aang and then passed on to us the 
great spiritual truths from which our own society derives its 
inner strength. 

Our first stop was in Egypt. There we had three days in 
which to get acquainted with General Naguib. He is a popular 
hero, and I could readily see why. He and his associates are 
determined to provide Egypt with a vigorous Government 
which will truly serve the people. Also, they seek to end the 
stationing of British troops and the exercise of British authority 
at the Suez Canal base. 

Now, before we arrived in Egypt, a tense situation had 
developed between the British and the Egyptian Governments. 
Conversations between these two Governments looking to an 
orderly withdrawal of British troops had been suspended and 
there was grave danger that hostilities would actually break out. 


TALKS WitTH NacGuiB 


We discussed the situation with General Naguib. The heart 
of the trouble is not so much the presence of British troops, 
for both sides now agreed that they should be withdrawn, but 
the problem is the subsequent authority over the management 
of this gigantic base, its air strips, and its depots of supplies. 
It takes experienced administrative personnel, technical people, 
to keep this base in operating efficiency, and it is the par we 
of the provision of this technical personnel which is causing 
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the present difficulty. This matter has an importance which 
goes far beyond Egypt, for the base serves all the Near East, 
and indeed Western security. 

I am convinced that there is nothing irreconcilable between 
this international concern in the base and Egyptian sovereignty. 
We asked, with some success, that there be further time in 
which to find a peaceful solution and the United States is 
prepared to help in any desired way. 

Egypt today is standing at the threshold of what can be a 
great new future. If only this Suez problem can be satisfac- 
torily solved, I am confident that Egypt can find the means to 
develop its land and lift up its people, and add a bright new 
chapter to its glorious past. 

After Egypt we went on to Israel. There we were impressed 
by the vision and supporting energy with which the peoples 
are building their new nation. Inspired by a great faith, they 
are now doing an impressive work of creation. They face hard 
internal problems, which I believe they can solve. Furthermore, 
the Prime Minister, Ben-Gurion, and other Israeli officials 
asserted convincingly their desire to live at peace with their 
Arab neighbors. 

Jerusalem is divided into armed camps split between Israel 
and the Arab nation of Jordan. The atmosphere there is heavy 
with hate. As I gazed on the Mount of Olives, I felt anew that 
Jerusalem is, above all, the holy place of the Christian, Moslem 
and Jewish faiths. That's been repeatedly emphasized by the 
United Nations, and that fact does not necessarily exclude some 
political status in Jersulem for Israel and Jordan. But the 
world religious community has claims in Jerusalem which take 
precedence over the political claims of any particular state. 

Now closely huddled around Israel are most of the over 
800,000 Arab refugees, who fled from Palestine as the Israeli 
took over. They mostly exist in makeshift camps, with few 
facilities either for health, work or recreation. Within these 
camps the inmates rot away, spiritually and physically. Even 
the grim reaper offers no solution, for as the older die, infants 
are born to inherit their parents’ bitter fate. 

Some of these refugees could be settled in the area presently 
controlled by Israel. Most, however, could more rapidly be 
integrated into the lives of the neighboring Arab communities. 
This, however, awaits on irrigation projects, which would 
permit more soil to be cultivated. 

Throughout the area the cry everywhere is water, water for 
irrigation. And United Nations contributions and other funds 
which are available to help refugees, we feel, Mr. Stassen 
and I, as we came back, that they can well be spent in large 
part upon a coordinated use of the rivers which run through 
these Arab countries and Israel and which could create more 
soil which could be cultivated. 

These irrigation needs became most vivid as we motored 
from Jerusalem to Amman, the capital of Jordan. That road 
goes through the Dead Sea area, a scene of desolation with no 
sign of life other than the tens of thousands of refugees who 
survive precariously on parched land largely by United Nations 
doles. Later on, as we flew north, we observed the Yarmak 
River water, which could perhaps be diverted so as to return 
some of this vast desert area into fertile land. 

At Amman, we dined with the charming and able new King 
Hussein and members of the Government. They are preoccu- 
pied with this problem of refugees and of relations with Israel 
The inflow of refugees has almost doubled the entire popula- 
tion of Jordan, and the long armistice line with Israel gives 
rise to frequent and dangerous shooting episodes. 

From Jordan we went to Syria and there we were impressed 
by General Shisheikly. He is cager to develop the resources 
of his country, which are substantial. In that way, the living 
standards of the Syrian people could be raised and this, in 
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turn, would enable them to receive more refugees into a land 
which relatively is sparsely populated. 


By Motor To BEIRUT 


From Damascus, the capital of Syria, we motored to Beirut, 
the capital of Lebanon. That road took us over a mountain 
range, with refreshing snow in sharp contrast to the heat of 
the desert plains 

You may recall that Beirut is the home of the American 
University, which has educated many of the Arab leaders of 
today. President [Camille] Chamoun of Lebanon talked to us 
of his high hopes for his country and he pointed out the role 
which it might play, representing as it does uniquely a meet- 
ing of the East and the West 

Leaving Lebanon for Iraq, we flew over the Tigris and 
Euphrates Valleys. This is the site of the Garden of Eden, 
a under its new ruler, King Faisal—-who, you may remem- 
ber, visited the United States last summer—the Government 
of Iraq is beginning to develop these ancient valleys and 
restore their former productivity. The revenues from the oil 
production of Iraq are being largely directed to this and to 
other construction purposes. Iraq can be, and it desires to be, 
the granary for much of this part of the world. 

In Saudi Arabia, we were received by King Ibn Saud, one 
of the great Near Eastern figures of this century, conspicuous 
in his dignity and his singleness of purpose. He is a good 
friend of the United States, as he has shown it by deeds. Our 
United States policy will be to reciprocate that friendship. In 
Saudi Arabia, Americans and Arabs are working together in 
good fellowship in the vast oil fields of the country. It's a 
good relationship. 

We left the Arab area to go on first to India and then to 
Pakistan. These two nations, although they've been indepen- 
dent for less than six years already play an influential part in 
world affairs 

In India I met again with Mr. Nehru, one of the great 
leaders of our time. We had long conversations together in 
the intimacy of his home. His calm demeanor and his lofty 
idealism greatly impressed me. We reviewed together the 
international problems which concern both of our countries, 
we talked about the problem of the Korean armistice. We 
talked about the danger in Indo-China and southeast Asia 
generally. I have to say we didn't always agree, but we did 
clear up many misunderstandings and I felt that we ended 
with respect for the integrity of our respective purposes. India, 
I may say, is now supporting the United Nations Command 
position in relation to the armistice in Korea. 


Five-YEAR INDIAN PLAN 


Mr. Stassen and I also, when in India, obtained a clearer 
view of the Government of India’s five-year program to im- 
prove the welfare of the Indian people 

India is the largest self-governing nation that there is. Also 
it has 2,000 miles of common boundary with Communist 
China, and there is occurring between these two countries, the 
self-governing and the Communist country, a competition as 
to whether ways of freedom or police state methods can better 
achieve social progress. This competition directly affects the 
800,000,000 people of these two countries, and in the long 
run, the outcome will affect all humanity, including ourselves. 
Our interest in the outcome fully justifies continuing, on a 
modest scale, some technical assistance and some external re- 
sources which will enable India to go ahead with its five- 
year plan. 

Pakistan is the largest of the Moslem nations and occupies 
a high position in the Moslem world. The strong spiritual 
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faith and the martial spirit of the people make them a depend- 
able bulwark against communism. 

The new Prime Minister, Mohammed Ali, whom we re- 
cently knew here as Ambassador to Washington, is energetic- 
ally leading the new Government. We met with a feeling of 
warm friendship on the part of the people of Pakistan toward 
the United States. 

A grave and immediate problem in Pakistan is the shortage 
of wheat. Without large imports, widespread famine condi- 
tions will ensue. Last year we helped India in a similar 
emergency. I believe that prompt United States wheat assis- 
tance to Pakistan is cuuitiel 

When we think in the connection about United States aid, 
we can't also but think how wasteful it is that these countries 
should use their strength and effort which involve quarreling 
with each other, and diverting their strength for possible use 
against each other. 

That thought applies to the dispute between India and 
Pakistan about Kashmir. It’s my impression from my con- 
versations with the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan 
that this controversy could be settled. Surely, it needs to be 
settled. And we tried, tactfully but firmly, to make clear that 
the United States, as a friend of both countries, hopes for an 
accord which would make our economic aid more fruitful. 


TALK WitH ENvoy TO IRAN 


It was not possible to include Iran in our schedule. How- 
ever, we did arrange that our Ambassador to Iran should come 
to Karachi, the capital of Pakistan, to meet us. Iran is now 
preoccupied with its oil dispute with Great Britain. But still 
the people and the Government do not want this quarrel to 
expose them to Communist subversion. They have not for- 
gotten that they were occupied by the Soviet Union between 
1941 and 1946. 

it's our policy on the part of the United States to avoid any 
unwanted interference in the oil dispute, but we can usefully 
continue technical aid and some assistance to this agricultural 
nation of Iran, and in that way perhaps prevent an economic 
collapse which would play into the hands of predatory forces. 

Aber Pakistan, we went to Turkey and to Greece. Here are 
two countries which have clearly demonstrated their intent to 
stand steadfast against Communist aggression and internal 
subversion. Despite their heavy commitments to NATO, both 
of these countries have contributed valiantly to our United 
Nations efforts in Korea. 

We, in turn, plan to continue help to Greece and Turkey so 
that they can grow stronger. They are valiant in spirit and 
they hold a strategic position in Europe and in Asia which 
enables them to help us. While I was in Greece I dined with 
the King and Queen and I passed on to this charming couple 
President Eisenhower's invitation to them to come to visit us 
next fall. 

Our last stop before returning to the United States was 
Libya, the newest member of the family of nations. This 
country is located in a key spot on the North African coast on 
the Mediterranean. It has recently become, by United Nations 
action, an independent nation. Libya is cooperating with 
United States and with Great Britain in strengthening its own 
defense and those of the Mediterranean area. Now let me 
turn to conclusions. 

{1} 

The first is this: We found that most of the peoples of the 
Near East and South Asia are deeply concerned about political 
independence for themselves and others. They are suspicious 
of the colonial powers and we of the United States, too, are 
suspect, because, they reason, our NATO alliance with France 
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and Britain requires us to try to preserve or restore the old 
colonial interests of our allies. 

I'm convinced that United States policy has become unneces- 
sarily ambiguous in this matter. The leaders of the countries 
I visited fully recognize it would be a disaster if there were any 
break between the United States and Great Britain and France. 
They don’t want this to happen. However, without breaking 
out from the framework of Western unity, we can pursue our 
traditional dedication to political liberty. And in reality, 
the Western powers will gain, rather than lose, from an 
orderly development of self-government. 


I emphasize, however, the word “orderly.” Let none forget 
that the Kremlin uses extreme nationalism to bait the trap by 
which it hopes to capture the dependent peoples. 


{2] 

Now, in the second place: The peoples of the Near East 
and Asia demand better standards of living, and the day is 
past when their aspirations can be ignored. The task is one 
primarily for the Governments dnd the peoples themselves, 
and in some cases they can use their available resources, such 
as oil revenues, to better advantage. There are, however, ways 
in which the United States can usefully help, not with masses 
of money but by contributing advanced technical knowledge 
about transport, communications, and fertilization and the use 
of water for irrigation. Mr. Stassen and I feel that money 
wisely spent in this area under the Mutual Security Program 
will give the American people a good return in terms of 
better understanding and cooperation. 


{3]} 
Now, in the third place: The United States should seek to 


allay the deep resentment against it that has resulted from the 
creation of Israel. In the past we had good relations with the 


Arab peoples. American educational institutions there had 
built up a feeling of goodwill, and also American business 
men had won a good reputation in this area. There was 
mutual confidence to mutual advantage. 


Today the Arab peoples are afraid that the United States 
will back the new state of Israel in aggressive expansion. They 
are more fearful of Zionism than they are of communism and 
they fear the United States, lest we become the backer of ex- 
pansionist Zionism. 

And on the other hand, the Israeli fear that ultimately the 
Arabs may try to push them in the sea. 


In an effort to calm these contradictory fears the United 
States joined with France and Britain in a declaration of May 
25, 1950, which stated that “the three Governments, should 
they find that any of these states of the Near East was prepar- 
ing to violate frontiers or armistice lines, would, consistent 
with their obligations as members of the United Nations, im- 
mediately take action, both within and outside the United 
Nations, to prevent such violation.’ That declaration, when it 
was made in 1950, did not serve to reassure the Arabs. It 
must be made clear that the present U. S. Administration 
stands fully behind that declaration. We cannot afford to be 
distrusted by millions who should be sturdy friends of free- 
dom. They must not further swell the ranks of the Com- 
munist dictators. 

And the leaders of Israel themselves agreed with us that 
United States policies should be impartial so as to win not 
only the respect and regard of the Israeli but also of the Arab 
peoples. We shall seek such policies. 


[4] 

Now, in the fourth place, there is need for peace in the 
Near East. Today there is only an uneasy military armistice 
between Israel and the Arab states, while economic warfare is 
being waged by the Arab states against Israel, in retaliation for 
what they believe to be Israeli encroachments. The area is 
enfeebled by fear and by wasteful measures that are inspired 
by fear and hatred. 

Israel should become a part of the Near East community 
and cease to look upon itself, or be looked upon by others, as 
alien to this community. This is possible. To achieve it will 
require concessions on the part of both sides. But the gains 
to both will far outweigh the concessions required to win 
those gains. 

The parties concerned have the primary responsibility of 
bringing peace to the area, but the United States will not 
hestitate by every appropriate means to use its influence to 
bring a step-by-step reduction of tensions in the area and the 
conclusion of ultimate peace 


[5] 

Now, we think about a Middle East defense organization. 
It's been much talked about, but I think that is a future rather 
than an immediate possibility. Many of the Arab League 
countries are so engrossed with their quarrels with Israel and 
with Great Britain or France that they pay little heed to the 
menace of Soviet communism. However, there is more concern 
where the Soviet Union is near, and in general, the northern 
tier of countries have an awareness of the danger. 

There is in the area generally a vague desire to have a col- 
lective security system. But no such system can be imposed 
from without. It should be designed and grow from within 
out of a sense of common destiny and a sense of common peril. 

While awaiting the creation of a formal security association, 
the United States, I am convinced, can usefully help to 
strengthen the inter-related defenses of these countries if they 
want strength, not against each other or against the West, but 
to resist the common threat to all free peoples. 


[6] 

Now, in conclusion, let me recall that the primary purpose 
of our trip was to show friendliness and to develop under- 
standing. These people we visited are all proud peoples who 
have a great tradition and, I believe, a great future. We in 
the United States are better off if we respect and honor them, 
and learn the thoughts and aspirations which move them. 
It profits nothing merely to be critical of others. 


President Eisenhower's Administration plans to make friend- 
ship—not fault-finding—the basis of its foreign policy. Presi 
dent Eisenhower brought with him from Europe an unpre 
cedented measure of understanding and personal friendships 
Before he was inaugurated, he went to Korea. Twice since 
inauguration, Mr. Stassen and I have been in Europe. Now 
we have been to the Near East and south Asia. Later this 
month, the President's brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. [John Moors} Cabot, 
will go to South America. 

Thus your Government is establishing the world-wide rela- 
tionships and gathering the information which will enable us 
better to serve you, the American people. 
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Survey of the World Scene 


CHANGE OF ATTITUDE AND MOOD IN THE KREMLIN 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister, Great Britain 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, England, May 11, 1953 


regret for the severe illness of the Foreign Secretary, 

whose condition, though continually improving, involves 
his absence for several months from the office in which he had 
unsurpassed experience 

The Prime Minster has always to watch the course of for- 
eign affairs with close attention, and there are many and 
recent precedents for his taking charge of the Foreign Ofhce 
in such circumstances. My knowledge, such as it is, is not 
mainly derived from books or documents about foreign affairs, 
but from living through them for a lifetime. I hope, with 
the assistance of the Minister of State and of the two Under- 
Secretaries, to discharge these duties until the Secretary of 
State has recovered. It is only if I find the burden more than 
I can bear that I shall ask for relief, but, naturally, I shall be 
grateful for any consideration which the House will give me. 

This afternoon, we have to survey a field so vast and varied 
that it is not possible to do more in the space that I could 
rightly claim than to deal with the salient features, and even 
for that a severe process of selection and compression is fe- 
quired. My right hon. and learned Friend the Minister of 
State, who will speak tomorrow, will be able to supplement 
the account that I can give today. 

Let me, first of all, touch factually upon some of the more 
rapidly moving scenes as they present themselves to us at this 
moment. Our immediate aim, of course, is the conclusion 
of a truce in Korea. | doubt very much whether there could 
be any agreement at the present time on a united Korea. Ter- 
rible injuries have been done to each other by the North 
and South Koreans, but, even if both sides only stood still 
where they are now, ceased fire and tried to replace the for- 
cign troops in the country by Korean forces—even if only 
that happened, time might once more prove to be a healer, 
esepcially in ravaged countries when given a revival of pros- 
perity and help in repairing the really fearful damage. There- 
fore, I should be very content with even a truce or a cease- 
fire for the moment 

We all desire a settlement of the prisoners of war dispute 
at Panmunjom. The wonder is that it has been kept alive so 
long. There is only one vital _ namely, that a prisoner 
of war cannot and should not be forcibly repatriated against 
his will. That issue has involved many months of wearisome 
discussion, but it is now no longer an obstacle. The question 
of the conditions governing the exchange of prisoners has 
really been reduced to terms which no longer involve any 
difference of principle. All that now remains is methods and 
procedure. Both sides have made numerous concessions, and 
the United Nations representatives have themselves suggested 
at least half-a-dozen alternatives. 

It is obvious that, if at any time, there is a wish among the 
Communists to reach an agreement as between rational human 
beings, the matter could be instantly, or almost instantly, 
settled. it has also been made plain—abundantly plain—that, 
if there 1s no wish to settle, endless an inexhaustible variants 
can be proposed. So far as we are concerned, we readily 
accepted the idea that Switzerland or Sweden or India or 
Pakistan should take over the task of handling in an honour- 
able manner the 40,000 or 50,000 prisoners who fear to go 
home. 


T HE HOUSE has already shown its deep concern and 


Now, a proposal has been made by the Communists that 
five Powers—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Sweden 
and India—shall all deal together with the problem. This 
involves much complication, but, at the same time, the claim 
that all the prisoners concerned shall be moved from their 
present camps to other distant countries has been dropped. I 
must remind the House, as I have done several times, that the 
United States, as mandatory for the United Nations, has borne 
nineteen-twentieths of the burden in blood and-treasure. The 
mater is not one which we have either the right or the respon- 
sibility to decide, but it is our duty, without separating ourselves 
from our great ally, to express our opinion frankly and plainly 
to them as occasion offers. I certainly feel that this new pro- 
posal requires patient and sympathetic examination, and there 
is no reason known to me at present to assume that it may not 
form the basis of an agreement, provided always that it put 
forward by the Communists in a spirit of sincerity. 

During the last few weeks, we have watched with much 
anxiety the deterioration of the position in Indo-China. I am 
glad to say that, so far as my information goes, it is less 
serious than was at one time assumed, and that the measures 
taken by the French, together with the —_- or, indeed, 
the arrival, of the rainy season, will probably give a lull of 
several months. I ought to say that, in my opinion—I am 
—— to offer my opinion—the sudden advance of ele- 
ments of the Viet-minh forces, or their foraging parities, to- 


wards the Siamese frontier ought not to lead us to conclude 
that it is a Soviet-inspired move inconsistent with the new 


attitude of the Soviet Government. This may unhappily prove 
to be the case, but also it might well have arisen from local 
circumstances and impulses, and from plans made many 
months ago and now, perhaps, reversed. We should at least 
not be over hasty in drawing a conclusion in an adverse sense. 

Now I come to Egypt, a long way nearer to our scenes of 
activity, and here I think it will be well to trace the recent 
sequence of events. Within a week of the evacuation of 
Abadan, the Wafd Government of Egypt announced that they 
would repudiate onesidely—unilaterally, if you prefer it—the 
Treaty of 1936 which ‘remains valid in its present form until 
at any rate 1956. It may well be that they did not realise 
what a weak position that put them in juridically and inter- 
nationally, oul inleed in common decency. We undoubtedly 
retain the legal advantages which go to a nation affronted by 
an act of bad faith. 

When this happened 18 months ago, the then Prime Min- 
ister, now Leader of the Opposition, and the then Foreign 
Secretary, although in the midst of the election, gave very stiff 
orders to the British troops on the Canal to defend themselves 
and make preparations to protect British civilians from out- 
rage and massacre. A kind of guerilla war immediately broke 
out, and this is what we inherited when, on 25th October, 
1951, we became responsible. 

By the end of January, 1952, these attacks upon our Forces, 
which had been heavily strengthened under the decision and 
in accordance with the decisions of the late Government, with 
which we were in full accord, were brought to an end by a 
rather rough episode in Ismailia. There were some shocking 
mob murders in Cairo, but there was no more fighting. At 
the end of July of last year an officer of the Egyptian Army, 
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with a band of military assouacs, expelled King Farouk and 
made himself, or was made, without any electoral foundation, 
dictator of Egypt. Power has since rested with the military 
junta. 

One of the disadvantages of dictatorship is that the dictator 
is often dictated to by others, and what he did to others may 
often be done back again to him. There has followed a period 
of tension in Egypt during which the new dictator and his 
comrades have found it convenient, or necessary, to gain as 
much popularity as possible by the well-known process of 
“taking it out of the British.” This process was confined to 
wordy warfare until about the beginning of last month, April, 
since when a number of minor acts of violence causing the 
loss of several lives has taken place. 

In November of last year, General Neguib and the ruling 
junta in Cairo asked us to begin negotiations with them on 
our evacuation of the Canal Zone and of the important and 
very costly base which has been established there wholly at 
our expense during and after the war. We were quite ready 
to talk over the whole position with General Neguib or his 
representatives, in a friendly manner. Naturally, we do not 
wish to keep indefinitely 80,000 men at a cost of, it might 
be, over £50 million a year discharging the duty which has 
largely fallen upon us, and us alone, of safeguarding the in- 
terests of the free nations in the Middle East, and also of pre- 
serving the international waterway of the Suez Canal. 

If agreeable arrangements can be made to enable this latter 
service and also the solid maintenance of the strategic base to 
be discharged by agreement with Egypt, it would mean a great 
saving of our men and money. This, let me point out, is not 
an Imperialist or Colonial enterprise by the British, but it is 
for purposes with which every member of N.A.T.O. from 
the North Cape to the Caucasus and also’ the countries of the 
East and Middle East are directly concerned. 

It was the Egyptian monarchy which, in 1951, denounced 
the 1936 Treaty, and it was the Egyptian dictatorship which 
in November last sought the Conference. We have not ac- 
cepted the repudiation of the Treaty, but we have willingly 
agreed to the Conference. However, before meeting the Egyp- 
tian delegates, we thought it better to come to an understand- 
ing between the United States as the leading world Power 
about the indispensable minimum conditions for preserving 
these international objects I have described. 

Thees¢ conditions, while fully respecting Egyptian sov- 
ereignty, must enable the base to be maintained in such a con- 
dition that in the event of a Third World War it could, if 
needed, function effectively in good time throughout the 
Middle East. After careful and thorough discussions with the 
American authorities, both military and civil, under the Tru- 
man Administration, we reached conclusions on the necessary 
conditions. 

I do not propose to describe in detail this afternoon these 
conditions. Suffice it to say that if accepted in good faith 
they would render possible the reduction of the British Forces 
in the Canal Zone from 80,000 to a small fraction of that 
number. There would be left technical personnel discharging 
their functions with the good will of the Egyptian monarchy, 
republic, oligarchy, dictatorship, or whatever :t may turn out 
to be. 

It was agreed with Mr. Truman's Administration that we 
should act together to carry forward this policy. When, after 
the Presidential election, President Eisenhower came into 
power all this matter was reviewed. I am not authorized to 
state this afternoon the form of agreement which was reached. 
In March, however, we proposed to the Egyptians that the 
British and United States delegates should meet them and dis- 
cuss the position. The Egyptians, however, did not wish to 
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meet us both together in the discussion, and the United States 
deferred to their wish while holding themselves ready at any 
time to join the discussions if invited by Neguib. 

We, the British, therefore went into conference with the 
Egyptians on 27th April, fortnight ago. We had intended 
some time ago to ask Field Marshall Slim to join with our 
Ambassador in presenting our case, which is largely military 
technique. His need to be in Australia made it necessary for 
us to substitute another military authority. Jn General Robert- 
son we have found a representative of the highest professional 
knowledge and of varied political experience in the administra- 
tion both of the Middle East and earlier of the British Zone 
in Germany. It was in these circumstances that negotiations 
began. 

We did not, let me repeat, seek these negotiations. We 
complied with the Egyptian desire for them. They asked for 
them and they have now—to quote the violent outpourings of 
General Neguib reported in Today's newspapers—washed 
their hands of them. Let me here say that I have hitherto 
had no personal communication with General Neguib, as is 
stated in some newspapers this morning, and nothing in the 
nature of an ultimatum has come from Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment or their delegation. It is more likely that the outburst 
springs from a desire to impress Mr. Foster Dulles, who has 
arrived in Cairo today. 

If, at any time, the Egyptians wish to renew the discussions 
we are willing, and if they would renew them both with us 
and with the United States, that would be still better. In the 
meanwhile, no action so far as I can see is called upon from 
us. Of course, if the boastful and threatening speeches of 
which there has been a spate in the last few months, and, in 
some instances, even in the last few hours, were to be trans- 
lated into action and our troops in the Canal Zone were to 
be the object of renewed attacks by saboteurs or even by the 
Egyptian Army, which is being aided and trained by Nazi in- 
structors and staff officers in unusual numbers, and our soldiers 
were being killed, we should have no choice-—I am sorry to 
say this to the House, but we must face facts——-but to defend 
ourselves. I am advised that we are entirely capable of doing 
this without requiring any physical assistance from the United 
States or anyone else. Our hope is that negotiations will be 
resumed, In the meariwhile, we may await the development 
of events with the composure which follows from the com- 
bination of patience with strength. 

I come now to the main position in Europe. The dominat 
ing problem is, of course, Germany. If our:advice had been 
taken by the United States after the Armistice with Germany, 
the Western allies would not have withdrawn from the front 
line which their armies had reached to the agreed occupation 
lines unless and until agreement had been reached with Soviet 
Russia on the many points of difference about the occupation 
of enemy territories, of which the occupation of the German 
Zones was, of course, only a part. Our view was not accepted 
and a wide area of Germany was handed over to Soviet oc- 
cupation without any geueral settlement among the three 
victorious Powers. 

After the interrupted Potsdam Conference, which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition attended in 
two different capacities- with my entire contentment, at any 
rate so far as his first capacity was concerned—the Russia of 
Stalin took a very hostile line to the Western allies. Stalin 
found himself resisted from a very early stage by the firm- 
ness and tenacity of the late Ernest Bevin, who marshalled 
and rallied democratic sentiment strongly against this new 
movement of Russian Soviet ambitions. All the tragic and 
tremendous events of the last eight years followed in remorse- 
less succession. As the result, the immenese and formidable 
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problem of Germany now presents itself in an entirely dif- 
ferent form. 

The East of Germany—more than one-quarter of her pop- 
ulation and one-third of her territory, has fallen into great 
misery and depression and has a powerful and well armed, 
Soviet-organized, Communist German, military force of over 
100,000 men. The question of the German-Polish frontier 
was specifically reserved at Postdam for the general peace 
treaty which, to put it mildly, seems no nearer now than it 
was then. 

We, with the United States, and France, have entered into 
a new and remarkable relationship with Western Germany 
The policy of Her Majesty's Government is to adhere most 
faithfully im the spirit as well as in the leter to our agree- 
ments with Western Germany. Dr. Adenauer may well be 
deemed the wisest German stateman since the days of Bis 
marck. I have greatly admired the perseverence, courage, com- 
posure and skill with which he has faced the complex, chang- 
ing, uncertain and unpredictable situations with which he has 
been ceaselessly confronted. Strong as is our desire to see 
a friendly settlement with Soviet Russia, or even an improved 
modus vivendi, we ate resolved not in any way to fail in the 
obligations to which we have committed ourselves about 
Western Germany. Dr. Adenauer is visiting us here in a few 
days, and we shall certainly assure him that Western Germany 
will in no way be sacrificed or—I pick these words with 
special care—cease to be master of its own fortunes within 
ie timeuteete we and other N.A.T.O. countries have made 
with them. 

Then there is France As I have urged for several years, 
there is no hope for the safety and freedom of Western Europe 
— by the laying aside forever of the ancient feud between 
the Teuton and the Gaul. It is seven years since, at Zurich, 
I appealed to France to take Germany by the hand and lead 
her back into the European family. We have made great 
progress since then. Some of it has been due no doubt to the 
spur to resist the enormous military strength of Soviet Russia, 
but much is also due to the inspiring and unconquerable cause 
of United Europe. We have Strasbourg and all that it stands 
for, and it is our duty to fortify its vitality and authority tire- 
lessly as the years roll on. 

We have the Organization for European Economic Co 
operation, which has done such beneficent work in consolida 
ting the material strength and sense of unity of European 
countries; we have the European Payments Union and there 
is also the European Coal and Steel Community, on which | 
believe we have observers. Finally, we have, or rather we 
sincerely hope before long to have, the European Defense 
Community, so long delayed but also so intensely needed. 
This will form an essential component of a progressively devel- 
oping North Atlantic Organization. 

The military position of France is one which may well, how 
ever, Cause serious anxiety in the English-speaking world. This 
is not mainly because of its effect in Europe—since whatever 
our fate there we are in the line together; it is not mainly 
because of that—it is rather because of its effect on the French 
position and policy in the far-reaching regions they are seek 
ing to defend. 

The Americans invite the French to bring their case in 
Indo-China before U.N.O. where probably a favorable vote 
at the moment could be found. The French, as I understand 
from my own observation, hesitate to do so because they know 
that thereafter their system in Indo-China would be brought 
under the continuous survey of U.N.O. As most of the mem- 
bers of U.N.O have no colonies they are apt to take a rather 
detached view about those who have. Hence the French hes- 
itation to invoke the machinery of U.N.O. 
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But surely if France wishes to preserve the authority and 
life of the French Union without any association with U.N.O. 
she should take more effective steps herself. If, today, the 
French had the same military system that the Socialist Govern- 
ment set up in Great Britain—what I may call the Shinwell 
system—namely, two years’ military service and the power to 
send National Service men or conscripts abroad beyond 
Europe, they would, I believe, have had much less difficulty 
in maintaining their positions in Indo-China and could also 
have developed a far stronger army in defense of their own 
soil in line with their allies. The fact that they have hitherto 
found themselves unable to take these kinds of military meas- 
ures has exposed them to great difficulty. 

Where do we stand? We are not members of the European 
Defense Community, nor do we intend to be merged in a 
Federal European system. We feel we have a special relation 
to both. This can be expressed by prepositions, by the prep- 
osition ‘with’’ but not “of'’—-we are with them, but not of 
them. We have our own Commonwealth and Empire. One 
of the anxieties of France is lest Germany, even partitioned as 
she is now, will be so strong that France will be outweighed 
in United Europe or in the European Defense Community. | 
am sure they could do a lot, if they chose to make themselves 
stronger. But, anyhow, I have always believed, as an active 
friend of France for nearly 50 years, that our fortunes lie 
together. 

Certainly we have, since the end of the war, guaranteed five 
times under the various N.A.T.C. and E.D.C. agreements, 
under the Dunkirk Treaty and the Brussels Treaty, to help 
to the utmost of our strength defend France against aggressive 
attack. Quite a lot—five times; and not as a result of any 
party decisions, but with the general assent of the British 
nation. We also declared our abiding interest in building up 
the strength and integrity of the European Defense Com- 
munity. We have offered close links with its institutions and 
its forces. This ought to restore the balance and remove fears 
that Western Germany will preponderate in the combined 
organization. 

Let me, if I may, go into some detail for a few moments 
on our part in the European Defense Community. We accept 
the principle that there is a specially close relationship between 
ourselves and the E.D.C. In anticipation of the coming into 
effect of the E.D.C. Treaty we are already working out with 
the members of the Community the measures that will be 
necessary, both on the military and on the political side. On 
the military side we will ensure effective and continuous co- 
operation between our forces and those of E.D.C. In the 
air we shall be ready when the European Air Force is fully 
established to exchange officers for command and training and 
to co-operate in many other ways. There will also be close 
association between the armies and the navies. On the polit- 
ical side we intend to consult constantly and earnestly about 
problems of common concern. That is our policy as it was 
the policy of our predecessors. 

I feel bound also to place on record from another angle 
what we have done so far. We have stationed our largest 
military force with the French on the Continent. We have the 
strongest armoured force which exists between the Elbe and 
the Rhine. We have very intimately associated all our air 
forces. We have placed our troops in Europe under the com- 
mand of General Ridgeway, the N.A.T,O. Commander-in- 
Chief. And should war come he can move our divisions 
about, after reasonable consultations such as we had in the 
late and preceding world wars, in accordance with strategic 
requirements or even tactical requirements. 

What more is there, then, that we could give, apart from 
completely merging ourselves with the European military or- 
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ganization? We do our best for them. We fight with them 
under the orders of the Supreme Commander. On the Con- 
tinent we share their fate. We have not got a divisional for- 
mation in our own island. No nation has ever run such risks 
in times which I have read about or lived through, and no 
nation has ever received such little recognition for it. 

We shall continue to play a full and active part in plans 
for the political, military and economic association of West- 
ern Europe with the North Atlantic Alliance. There is, I 
think, a perfectly sober and reasonable statement of our posi- 
tion in regard to the European Defense Community. 

I cannot, however, leave French problems, about which | 
have perhaps spoken with a frankness, which I think my long 
friendship entitles me to do, without reaffirming our devotion 
to the life and fame of France. France was our enemy for 
centuries but our ally in the worst struggles we have either of 
us endured. No one should ever forget the glorious but fear- 
ful sacrifices made by France in the First World War when, 
with her then static population of 39 million, she suffered the 
loss of two million of the flower of her race. We rejoice to 
see every revival of French strength and influence, and all the 
counsel which I venture to offer them as their oldest friend 
in Britain, springs from my admiration for the part they have 
played in the glory and the culture of Europe. 

I move over these maps—because that is what one has to 
do in one’s mind. When we consider the security of Euro 
we must not overlook a most important development in the 
last year—the new relationship between Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Turkey. These nations are on the right flank of the front 
in Europe, and their agreement greatly strengthens the whole 
system of allied defense. It also has reactions on the defense 
of the Middle East which are highly beneficial. 

The inclusion of Turkey among the N.A.T.O. Powers has, 
of course, an important influence upon the Arab States and 
generally with the Moslem world. We trust that the wisdom 
of the Arab States may lead them to ever closer association 
with the Western allies, with whom they have so many ties 
of common interest and mutual security. 

Another most important factor in the Middle East is the 
State of Israel. Ever since the Balfour Declaration of 1917 I 
have been a faithful supporter of the Zionist cause. I have, 
of course, had periods of deep pain when shocking crimes 
were committed against our ofhcers and men by the extreme 
factions in this intense and complex Jewish community. But 
when I look back over the work they have done in building 
up a nation, in reclaiming the desert, in receiving more than 
half a million refugees hunted by terror from Europe alone, 
I feel that it is the duty of Britain to see that they get fair 
play and that the pledges made to them by successive British 
Governments are fulfilled. 

Fortunately for them they have formed the best Army in 
the Levant and, as the House will remember, they success- 
fully repulsed the combined attack which was made upon them 
by their neighbours and Egypt four years ago. It is very un- 
fortunate that no peace has been made between them and the 
Arab States, with whom their fortunes are interwoven. Noth- 
ing that we shall do in the supply of aircraft to this part 
of the world will be allowed to place Israel at an unfair 
disadvantage. 

We earnestly hope that the problem of Arab refugees will 
receive continuous attention and that the unfortunate and, 
particularly, peculiarly untimely, bickering which has broken 
out between Israel and Jordan will be brought to an end with 
mutual advantage to both sides. I had a lot to do with the 
interests and the formation of both these States more than 30 
years ago, and I believe that they have both great services to 
render each other by living together as good neighbours. 
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I had hoped very much that King Abdullah and Mr. Weiz- 
mann—two men I knew and honoured greatly—might have 
come together, but death has removed one. and assissination 
the other. But perseverance and good neighbourliness is not 
a policy with which anyone can find fault. Therefore, I hope 
and trust that the Arab States will come to peace with Israel, 
and I earnestly pray that the great Zionist —T, of a 
home for this historic people, where they live on the land of 
their ancestors, may eventually receive its full fruition. 

The supreme event which has occurred since we last had a 
debate on foreign affairs is, of course, the change of attitude 
and, as we all hope, of mood which has taken place in the 
Soviet domains onl quthadiede in the Kremlin since the death 
of Stalin. We, on both sides of the House, have watched this 
with profound attention. It is the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government to avoid by every means in their power doing 
anything or saying anything which could check any favourable 
reaction that may be taking place and to welcome every sign 
of improvement in our relations with Russia. 

We have been encourage by a series of amicable gestures 
on the part of the new Soviet Government. These have so 
far taken the form of leaving off doing things which we have 
not been doing to them. It is, therefore, difficult to find 
specific cases with which to match their actions. If, however, 
any such cases can be cited they will certainly be examined 
by Her Majesty's Government with urgency and sympathy. On 
this subject I will now, however, venture to make some gen- 
eral observations which, I hope, will be studied with tolerance 
and indulgence. 

It would, I think, be a mistake to assume that nothing can 
be settled with Soviet Russia unless or until everything is 
settled. A settlement of two or three of our difficulties would 
be an important gain to every peace-loving country. For in- 
stance, peace in Korea, the conclusion of an Austrian Treaty 

these might lead to an easement in our relations for the next 
few years, which might in itself open mew prospects to the 
security and prosperity of all nations and every continent. 

Therefore, I think it would be a mistake to try to map 
things out too much in detail and expect that the grave, funda- 
mental issues which divide the Communist and non—Com- 
munist parts of the world could be settled at a stroke by a 
single comprehensive agreement. Piece-meal solutions of in- 
dividua] problems should not be disdained or improvidently 
put aside. It certainly would do no harm if, for a while, each 
side looked about for things to do which would be agreeable 
instead of being disagreeable to each other. 

Above all, it would be a pity if the natural desire to reach 
a general settlement of international policy were to — 
any spontaneous and healthy evolution which may be taking 
place inside Russia. I have regarded some of the internal 
manifestations and the apparent change of mood as far more 
important and significant than what has happened outside. I 
am anxious that nothing in the presentation of foreign policy 
by the N.A.T.O. Powers should, as it were, supersede or take 
the emphasis out of what may be a profound movement of 
Russian feeling. 

We all desire that the Russian people should take the high 
place in world affairs which is their due without feeling 
anxiety about their own security. I do not believe that the 
immense problem of ‘reconciling the security of Russia with 
the freedom and safety of Western Europe is insoluble. In- 
deed, if the United Nations organization had the authority 
and character for which its creators hoped, it would be solved 
already. 

The Locarno Treaty of 1925 has been in my mind. It was 
the highest point we reached betwen the wars. As Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in those days I was closely acquainted 
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with it. It was based upon the simple provision that if 
Germany attacked France we should stand with the French, 
and if France attacked Germany we should stand with the 
Germans. 

The scene today, its scale and its factors, is widely different, 
and yet I have a feeling that the master thought which ani- 
mated Locarno might well play its part between Germany 
and Russia in the minds of those whose prime ambition it 
is to consolidate the peace of Europe as the key to the =_— 
of mankind. Russia has a right to feel assured that as far as 
arrangements can run the terrible events of the Hitler invasion 
will never be repeated, and that Poland will remain a friendly 
Power and a bubler, though not, I trust, a puppet State. 

I venture to read to the House again some words which | 
wrote exactly eight years ago, 29th April, 1945, in a telegram 
I sent to Mr. Stalin 

“There is not much comfort 

I said, 
‘in looking into a future where you and the countries you 
dominate, plus the Communist Parties in many other States, 
are all drawn up on one side, and those who rally to the 
English speaking nations and their associates or Dominions 
are on the other. It is quite obvious that their quarrel would 
tear the world to pieces, and that all of us leading men on 
cither side who va pore Pop to do with that would be shamed 
before history. Even embarking on a long period of sus- 
picions, of abuse and counter-abuse, and of y ar sa.. policies 
would be a disaster hampering the great developments of 
world prosperity for the masses which are attainable only by 
our trinity. I hope there is no word or phrase in this outpour 
ing of my heart to you which unwittingly gives offense. If 
so, let me know. But do not, I beg you, my friend Stalin, 
underrate the divergencies which are opening about matters, 
which you may think are small to us but which are symbolic 
of the way the English-speaking democracies look at life.” 
I feel exactly the same about it today. 

I must make it plain that, in spite of all the uncertainties 
and confusion in which world affairs are plunged, I believe 
that a conference on the highest level should take place be- 
tween the leading Powers without long delay. This con- 
ference should not be overhung by a ponderous or rigid 
agenda, or led into mazes and jungles of technical details, 
zealously contested by hoards of experts and officials drawn 
up in vast, cumbrous array. The conference should be con- 
fined to the smallest number of Powers and persons possible 
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It should meet with a measures of informality and a still 
greater measure of privacy and seclusion. It might well be 
that no hard-faced agreements would be reached, but there 
might be a general feeling among those gathered together that 
they might do something better than tear the human race, in- 
cluding themselves, into bits. 

For instance, they might be attracted, as President Eisen- 
hower has shown himself to be, and as ‘Pravda’ does not 
challenge, by the idea of letting the weary, toiling masses of 
mankind enter upon the best spell of good fortune, fair play, 
well-being, leisure and harmless happiness that has ever on 
within their reach or even within*their dreams. 

I only say that this might happen, and I do not see why 
anyone should be frightened at having a try for it. If there 
is not at the summit of the nations the will to win the greatest 
prize and the greatest honour ever offered to mankind, doom- 
laden responsibility will fall upon those who now posses the 
power to decide. At the worst the participants in the meet- 
ing would have established more intimate contacts. At the 
best we might have a generation of peace. 

I have now finished my survey of the world scene as I see 
it and as I feel about it today. I express my thanks to the 
House for the great consideration with which I have been 
treated. I hope I have contributed a few thoughts which may 
make for peace and help a gentler breeze to blow upon this 
weary earth. But there is one thing I have to say before I 
end, and without it all the hopes I have ventured to indulge 
would be utterly vain. Whatever differences of opinion may 
be between friends and allies about particular problems or the 
general scale of values and sense of proportion which we 
should adopt, there is one fact which aw oe overwhelm- 
ingly in its simplicity and force. If it is made good every 
hope is pardonable. If it is not made good all hopes fall 
together. 

This would be the most fatal moment for the free nations 
to relax their comradeship and preparations. To fail to 
maintain our defense efforts up to the limit of our strength 
would be to paralyze every beneficial tendency towards peace 
both in Europe and in Asia. For us to become divided among 
ourselves because of divergencies of opinion or local interests, 
or to slacken our combined efforts would be to end for ever 
such new hope as may have broken upon mankind and lead 
instead to their general ruin and enslavement. Unity, vig- 
ilance and fidelity are the only foundations upon which hope 
can live. 
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sympathy for the Foreign Secretary. We were encouraged 
to learn that his condition is improving. I should also 
like to sympathize with the Prime Minister in the added bur- 


| SHOULD like to join with others in expressing our 


den which he has had to undertake. I had a similar experience 
during the illness of the late Mr. Ernest Bevin. It is true, as 
the Prime Minister said, that a Prime Minister today has to 
keep in close touch with foreign affairs, but the difficulty arises 
in the fact that nowadays a foreign Minister has to go abroad 
such a lot, and that is where the difficulty of a Prime Minister 
comes in. 

The Prime Minister yesterday made a very remarkable 
speech, in which he gave us a very broad survey of foreign 


affairs, and he will have realized that its general tone and 
approach was warmly welcomed on this side of the House. If, 
in the course of my speech, I were to make any criticisms, it is 
with no desire to make any party points at all. It is desirable, 
wherever possible, that, in foreign affairs particularly, Gov- 
ernment policy should have the support of all. It strengthens 
us in giving what I believe is a necessary lead in international 
relations. 

The right hon. Gentleman also made a very realistic speech, 
and it is necessary to be realistic in foreign affairs. So many 
critics do not realize that all international relations are a 
subject for compromise, and that one cannot do just what 
one would like to do. I know that my late colleague Mr. 
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Bevin was often quite unfairly criticized because his critics 
said, "Why do you not do this?” He could not do it, be- 
cause he had to act with others. We are all united in this 
House and in this country in our earnest desire for peace, and 
we all welcome the signs of a change in the attitude on the 
part of Soviet Russia. For my part, I do not think it is useful 
to speculate as to whether that is a change of heart or of 
tactics or anything of the kind. I think it is better to accept 
it as a fact. The right thing is to use any lightening of the 
tension as a means of improving our relationship. 

I am inclined to agree with the Prime Minister that per- 
haps the most significant thing has been the change in in- 
ternal policy in Russia. I notice today in “The Times” a 
quotation from ‘Pravda’ which was headed ‘'Collective Lead- 
ership.” There does seem to be a definite departure from the 
autocracy of Stalin, and it rather confirms the view that many 
of us held that Stalin was, in fact, the master of Russian 
policy. Today, there is, at all events, something different, 
something more like a collecting of the voices of a number 
of men. 

A further point on which I am very much in agreement 
with the Prime Minister is that 
“piecemeal solutions of individual problems should not be dis- 
dained or improvidently put aside."—OrFiciAL REPORT, 
11th, May, 1953; Vol. 515, c. 899.} 

There is a great danger in trying to go out with a too-wide 
objective. When the logs are jammed in the river one must 
begin by extricating a single log, or one or two logs, in the 
hope that thereby the whole mass may move. Particularly, 
here, we want to aim to get closer personal relationships. I 
do not know whether the right hon. Gentleman or other 
Members of Her Majesty's Government have ever met Mr. 
Malenkov. I have not, to my knowledge. My knowledge of 
the leaders of Russia is confined now to Mr. Molotov, Mr. 


Vyshinsky and Mr. Kaganovitch. What we want to get is 
greater understanding, by us of them and by them of us. It 
would be a great thing if we could get personal relations 
which would dissipate some of the Soviet mythology about 
Britain. 

Another point by the Prime Minister which struck me as 
wise was that one should not assume that all the troubles of 


the world are due to Communist iniative. I have no illusions 
as to the activities of the Comintern, but the fact is that there 
are other movements in the world as well. The Prime Minister 
cited the case of the Viet Minh attack in Laos. No doubt 
there is a policy whereby Soviet Russia, for its own purposes, 
supports every nationalist movement, but that does not mean 
that there are no genuine nationalist movements of which we 
have to take acount whether they are in Indo-China, Egypt, 
Arabia or, for that matter in Africa. It really is an overall 
simplifying of the problem to put it all down to Soviet in- 
trigue. There is a body of opinion in the United States and 
some in this country that tend to do just that thing. On the 
other hand, there are people in this country and elsewhere 
who tend to put down all our troubles to American policy. 
That, too, is a mistake. 


It is worth while saying a few words about the United States 
and about American policy. I hope they will cause no offense. 
I hope that no one will suggest that I am in any way anti- 
American. I have very many friends in America and I worked 
in great harmony with President Truman and his advisors. 
I am very conscious of all that the Americans have done for 
the world, besides in the war. Nor do I wish to attack the 
American Constitution. I merely want to state some facts 
which do not always seem to be apprehended. Let me begin 
with a contrast. 
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The Prime Minister comes to the House. and states his 
policy. It is the policy of the Government. He can, if he 
wishes, get a vote in this House in support of it or he can, 
as in this debate, be satisfied with the great measure of 
support on both sides. That policy is Government policy and 
will be carried out by Ministers and by officials. Look on the 
other side. President Eisenhower makes a great speech. It is 
the President's speech. He speaks for the Administration, but 
in America power is divided between the Administration and 
Congress. For instance, the Administration may desire to 
spend so many millions in support whether of armaments or 
some other object, but Congress may cut it down by several 
millions of dollars. The Administration may wish to encour- 
age our export to the United States but, as in the case of 
the Chief Joseph Dam, influences frustrate the Administra- 
tion’s policy. 

Therefore, the Government in America are not really master 
in their own house. Let us remember, too, that Congress is 
still made up of people who primarily represent the interests 
of a particular State in the Union. Pressure groups and in- 
terests are very strong and, further, the American Administra 
tion seems to be less integrated than ours. President Eisen- 
hower makes a speech; shortly thereafter the Secretary of 
State Mr. Dulles makes a speech, which, | thought, struck 
rather a different note. We do find on occasions that there is 
one policy being run by the Treasury, another by the State 
Department, and perhaps another by the Pentagon 

A further point seems that the American tradition is to 
give their representatives overseas a freer hand than we give 
ours, and less direction. We found rather the same in the 
relationship, as compared with our chiefs of staffs and our 
commanders in the field, betwen the American chiefs of staffs 
and their generals in the field. I am not complaining. It is 
just the American tradition. Therefore, we find that General 
Harrison, in the Panmunjom negotiations, seems to make 
observations on his own, right off his own bat, and even makes 
a broadcast. One wants to face these facts. 

One of the facts of the world situation is that the Amer- 
ican Constitution was framed for an isolationist State. Amer- 
icans ‘did mot want to have anything to do with Europe. For 
many years they had practically no foreign policy, but I do 
not think that that situation is particularly well suited to a 
time when America has become the strongest State in the 
world and has to give a lead. I am not in any way criticising 
the Americans or the Constitution. I am endeavouring to 
state facts, because | think that people often are misled and 
there are misunderstandings and disappointments because we 
do not understand the American Constitution. 

During the Second World War, President Roosevelt showed 
himself a very great man. He was also a very great politician 
and he managed to “work in’ Congress to his desires. I 
think that President Truman very skilfully used to buttress 
himself with two great Senators, Senator Vandenberg and 
Senator Connally. But sometimes one finds that Congress takes 
the bit between its teeth and one sometimes wonders who is 
the more powerful, the President or Senator McCarthy. The 
Minister said that one of the disadvantages of dictatorship is 
that the dictator is often dictated to by others. One of the 
disadvantages of the American system of democracy is that it 
is sometimes hard to find where effective power lies. There- 
fore, I think that it is in the light of these facts that one 
should look at some of our problems. All this has some re- 
ference to the position of the negotiations in Korea. 

All my information is, though I may be wrong, that the 
Chinese want a settlement. I believe that the United States 
Administration want a settlement. The negotiations are in the 
hands of the American command on behalf of the United 
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Nations. But there are elements in the United States that do 
not want a settlement. It is just as well to face that fact. 
There are people who want an all-out war with China and 
against Communism in general, and there is the strong in- 
fluence of the Chiang Kai-shek lobby. 

I suggested, rae a the other day to the Prime Minister 
that in these negotiations it would be well if there were other 
advisors from other United Nations States concerned. I did 
so not because I am distrustful of the Americans, but because 
I believe that it would strengthen the hands of the American 
Administration. America is the spokesman of the United 
Nations and I believe that even in these negotiations if would 
be useful if there were present other members of the United 
Nations concerned. I know that this is a matter very largely 
for the military, but I am quite sure that when, as we all hope, 
these immediate negotiations for an armistice are concluded, 
further settlement should not be left exclusively in American 
hands. 

I am well aware that America has made far the biggest 
sacrifices in Korea; but I am also well aware that she lays 
herself open to unjustifiable blame if she keeps everything in 
her own hands, because there is a tendency to say, “This is 
American policy and not United Nations policy.” I am bound 
to say that I have been distrubed lately at the hanging on of 
these negotiations. The Prime Minister said rightly that prin- 
ciples have been agreed, but it seems to me that there is a 
good deal of haggling. I know that the Chinese did any 
amount of haggling, but I saw in “The Times’ General 
Harrison's last questions and it seems to me that the Chinese 
have gone a very long way indeed, after a long time, in accept- 
ing the broad outline of the Indian initiative which we all 
approve. 

I do not think that these other matters—questions of which 
of the five Powers should be chosen and who should be in 
are really matters which ought to hang up 


control, and so on 
these negotiations. The Americans have shown great patience 


in these negotiations, I think that it was inevitable at the 
start that the conduct of this affair should be in the hands of 
the United States, but I believe that at this stage, as soon as 
the negotiations are concluded, it will be for the benefit of the 
world and of the United States that these things should pass 
to a collective organ of U.N.O. 

I turn now to China. | do not believe that China is a mere 
puppet in the hands of Russia. I think that she will wear her 
Communism with a difference; but I am more certain than 
ever that, as soon as aggression has been halted, China 
should take her rightful place on the Security Council. It is 
really one of the ironies of history that President Roosevelt, 
against our view, rather pressed that China was a great 
Power. She was not then. She was the rather ramshackle 
Power of Chiang Kai-shek torn with dissension, yet she was 
put in a position on the Security Council. But now, under a 
different Government, she seems to be evolving as a pretty 
effective Power. She is entitled to be one of the Big Five 
and I do not think that her place should be denied to her. 

The Prime Minister (Sir Winston Churchill): Not while 
the actual fighting ts going on, though. 

Mr. Attlee: No, soon after the armistice. 

We have a very vital interest in peace in China. Our hopes 
of increasing our trade with the United States have been 
greatly lessened by recent events. We may hope that the 
attitude will change: it is not too hopeful just now. ‘Trade, 
not aid’ does not seem to have been accepted over there. We 
are constantly pressed not to trade with China, even in goods 
which are very remotely connected with war effort. We can- 
not survive if we are to be restricted, unable to trade effec- 
tively with the United States, cut off from China and with 
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all the difficulties of the Iron Curtain. We, therefore, have 
as vital an interest as anybody in the settlement of this China 
affair, and I am sure that our American friends will recognize 
this. It is not too soon for heart-to-heart talks to take place 
with the United States on how these matters ate to be settled 
after the armistice. 

There are different views. I saw President Truman on this 
matter and we discussed very fully the question of Formosa 
and all the rest, and we found that we had to agree to differ 
on points; but I think we should discuss those points as soon 
as possible and try to clear them up. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Aston (Mr. Wyatt) ni 8 a very powerful speech 
on the position of Indo-China and the Prime Minister, as I 
have aleardy noted, said he thought it was unwise to assume 
that the present position in Indo-China was just a matter of 
Chinese or Russian intrigue. I am certain that any — 
to make the Indo-Chinese affair into a U.N.O. matter would 
cause a great split in the United Nations and, what is even 
more serious for us, a split in the Commonwealth. 

I recently met a large number of people from Asian coun- 
tries. Rightly or wrongly, they all took the view that in its 
origin Viet Minh was very largely a revolt against French 
colonialism. Viet Minh, naturally, accepts support from the 
Chinese or anybody else, just as China accepts help from 
Russia, but it would be quite contrary to the whole history of 
that part of the world to assume that the Indo-Chinese want 
to become satellites of China. 

France was slow in recognizing this nationalist movement. 
I am not blaming the French, because they were knocked out 
of the war and had a very difficult task in rebuilding their 
position and, perhaps, in understanding the new forces which 
were moving in Asia, but I cannot help thinking that there 
was a possibility, at one time, that this business could have 
been settled and that Ho Chi Minh might today have been a 
Prime Minister in a part of Indo-China—Viet Nam—just as 
some other people with whom we have disagreed in the past 
are now Prime Ministers in the British Commonwealth. It 
is essential that the French should accept the logic of events. 
Hy right hon. Friend the Member for Derby, South (Mr. 
Noel-Baker) made a very full point on that; in fact, he 
covered a very large number of the points in the Prime Min- 
ister's speech. He said that colonialism belongs to a past age. 
It undoubtedly does in Asia. 

I do not want to say very much on the Egyptian position. 
I agrae that it is difficult, with General Neguib using rather 
violent and threatening language, not to react against it, as I 
think the Prime Minister did, but here again we have to 
realize that we are face to face with an insurgent nationalism 

and nationalism is a very heady wine. For years we have 
had to deal with the ruling class in Egypt—-a class which, in 
my view, has lived in luxury on the misery of the fellaheen. 
People tell me that General Neguib and the young men 
around him are fighting against corruption. They are out for 
a new Egypt. We should therefore view them with a great 
deal of sympathy. 

We can congratulate the Government on having tackled that 
very vexed question of the Sudan. We now have the question 
of this base in Egypt. I do not know what stage the negotia- 
tions have reached. I am afraid we have to recognize that the 
Egyptians set an immense store on their sovereignty, and that 
they regard anything like stationing troops in their country as 
a violation of their soverignty. Perhaps that is because they 
are rather new to self-government. Old Governments can 
accept the presence of troops from other countries without 
feeling too disturbed about it. 

I am quite sure that a base in Egypt, against the will of 
the Egyptians, will be a very weak base, however well eauip- 
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I think we all want to get our troops out. I know efforts 
have been made—efforts were made in our time—to try to 
get not just a British base but a base for the support of the 
whole of the Middle East, and I hope that may yet be 
achieved. I hope the Egypt may take her part because, frankly 
having looked at this question very often, I do not see any- 
where else in that area where we could establish a base with 
the facilities we have in the Suez Canal. On the other hand, 
one has to weigh against that the nationalist aspirations of 
the Egyztians. 

I turn for a moment to Europe. I have only a very few 
words to say. My right hon Friend the Member for Greenock 
(Mr. McNeil) will be speaking in the debate and will be deal- 
ing with this matter at greater length. We have to face up 
to this German problem. The fact is that East Germany is 
heavily armed and Western Germany is not armed. We desire 
a united Germany, but a united democratic Germany. There 
is a danger that if we join these two parts of Germany when 
one part is controlled by a faction which is heavily armed, 
democracy might not last long in Germany. 

It is essential that in dealing with the German problem we 
should continue to deal it from strength, by building up our 
N.A.T.O. forces. On the other hand, looking broadly at this 
problem, I think it is a mistake to suggest that a united 
Germany should automatically be part of N.A.T.O. The Rus- 
sians are bound to object to that, just as we should object if 
it were suggested that Western Germany should become a 
satellite of the Russian Empire. We laid down certain con- 
ditions with regard to German rearmament. They deal with 
the contributions Western Germany might make for our com- 
mon defense, but if we get a united Germany and set up a 
Government there, that Government will have to decide what 
they are going to do. 

The Prime Minister invoked Locarno. I remember Locarno, 
and the Locarno spirit. I am not altogether clear what this 
would amount to in practice. I should rather like to hear it 
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further developed. I was not quite sure how, in the present 
world, the various parts in the drama of Locarno were as- 
signed ; but it is a suggestion. I have one word to say about 
the Austrian Treaty. Soviet Russia would make a tremendous 
gesture if she could agree to the Austrian Treaty. 

With regard to a conference on the highest level, | agree 
with the Prime Minister that it would not be advisable to stage 
a conference with an enormous retinue of experts. I am sure 
that anything in the way of public discussions would be a 
mistake. We have.seen that at U.N.O. I would say, however, 
that any such conference needs most careful preparation. We 
want to be sure what we want, and that applies not only to 
this country but to the United States of America. 

I want to advert to that point for one moment because 
there, again, we have the peculiar Constitutional position of 
America. It would be possible for President Eisenhower to 
attend a conference and, on his return to the United States, 
to be thrown over, as President Wilson was after the discus- 
sions at Versailles. It is, therefore, essential that whoever goes 
to this conference should go with full authority. We need 
full co-operation in searching out these ideas. We should be 
unwise—I think the Prime Minister would agree—to expect 
that that conference would dramatically clear up all interna- 
tional difficulties. Its chief value would be in getting personal 
contacts and understanding, from which a careful building up 
of peace might ensue. 

We have had a number of remarkable speeches and pro- 
nouncements in recent weeks. We have had the speech of 
President Eisenhower. We had the ‘Pravada’’ article, which 
showed some signs of thaw in the frozen region of the rela- 
tionships of Russia with the Western world. I am quite sure 
that the Prime Minister's speech has made a valuable contribu- 
tion, and I think this House has, too, because I think the 
speeches of yesterday were kept at a high level of debate, 
and I am quite certain that Great Britain still has the power 
and the will to give a lead for peace. 
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Jews: I was greatly honored to be invited to be the 
guest of honor and the recipient of a citation of this 
Silver Anniversary dinner of the Cincinnati Chapter. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews has been 
working steadily for over 25 years on behalf of the idea of 
universal brotherhood the recognition that, after all, regard- 
less of race, regardless of religion, all men are entitled to be 
treated as brothers by those of other races, and particularly 
those who may be in power in the various countries. It has 
made tremendous progress in the United States as well as 
many other countries. It has initiated many programs and 
taught the philosophy of tolerance in every field where its 
funds permitted it to go. During those 25 years it has met 
some tremendous attacks based on intolerance and prejudice, 
and on genocide itself. It formed an active group among 
those who fought those false philosophies, and who eliminated 
the most dangerous of them from the world, with the excep- 
tion of Communism. 

Some people have said to me that their success has been 
so great in the United States that there seems no reason to 
continue the work they are doing, but if you could see the 
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type of anti-Semitic literature that I receive in Washington, as 
well as a considerable amount of anti-Catholic literature, you 
would have no doubt that the cause of tolerance must be con- 
stantly kept alive and presented to the people. 

I am tremendously grateful to the Cincinnati Chapter for 
the citation which they have awarded to me this evening. 
I regret sincerely that, because of an illness which the doctors 
insist requires immediate attention, I cannot actually be with 
you this evening to receive this citation. 

I don't think that I can claim any special work in the field 
of the National Conference. I think I can claim that I have 
personally remained tolerant in every way that I can and have 
me influenced others by my own position. No man who 

‘lieves in freedom can logically maintain his belief unless 
he believes in freedom for all, and there cannot be freedom 
for all if anyone has special | wars, gp or if anyone is sub- 
jected to discrimination in industrial employment, or in any 
of the walks of life which are a part of the America that we 
know. 

I have been criticized by some because I supported the in- 
dependence of Israel and have stood on their side against 
Egypt and Jordan which tried to destroy them. I supported a 
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free Israel because of my earnest belief in justice and freedom 
and the keeping of promises. The Balfour Declarations during 
the first World War, the British Mandate of Palestine and our 
own undertakings which tied us in during the first World 
War and during the maintenance of the Mandate, I believe 
clearly constituted a promise to establish a Jewish national 
home. A Jewish national home could only mean a state where 
Jews predominated and could not be ruled or — by 
others. I believe the state should have been established at the 
height of the power of the allies during the second World 
War. If that had been done, I doubt if we would have ever 
had the Israel war, or the fleeing of the Palestine Arabs, or 
the dangerous conditions in that region of the world today 
because Israel had to take up arms to establish their own inde- 
pendence, the British having abandoned the Mandate. I have 
supported the movement because it seemed to me it was the 
only way in which we could assure freedom for millions of 
Jews who lived in countries where they would always be 
subjected to intermittant attacks and persecution. I supported 
it because it undertook to relieve the world of the problem of 
resettling a large number of Jewish refugees, for which the 
world had proposed no better solution. 

The Israel war today, however, has created a situation the 
seriousness of which cannot be exaggerated. Because of that 
war, partly through the intolerance of their own leaders, 
900,000 refugees left the Jewish section of Palestine and are 
still housed in temporary tents and huts in Syria, in Jordan 
and in Egypt. The food is inadequate and conditions among 
the children particularly are described as dangerous to their 
very existence. As long as that group remains there, there isa 
constant building up of hatred against the Jews. 

If this National Conference gets into the international field, 
it can do nothing better than try to solve this question by 
resettlement, either within or without Israel. Plans have been 
made, but little progress has been achieved. Tolerance in 
which you believe and I believe must extend to these Arab 
refugees, no matter what the cause of their distress. There 
seems to be no peaceful solution in the Near East until this 
refugee problem is settled. 

I cannot tonight discuss all the other problems of foreign 
policy, but as I hear them discussed in the Foreign Relations 
Committee and at the President's legislative conference, I am 
impressed with the tremendous difficulty of all of them and the 
fact that in no case does there seem to be a satisfactory solu- 
tion. My discussion of the situation tonight is merely intended 
to be in the nature of comment and information. I do not 
intend it as any criticism of what is being done or not done, 
because I think the problems are so difficult that anyone would 
have great difficulty in feeling confident that he is right. 

During the past three years, the foreign policy of the United 
States, whether under Democratic or Republican charge, has 
been based on the general opposition to the spread of Com- 
munism beyond its present limits, either as an ideology or as 
an advance by force. Certainly our policy has not been based 
on any reliance on the United Nations or on any other country. 
Unfortunately, the last administration did not go all out for 
this policy against Communism in Asia until it was too late to 
make it truly effective. The failure to check Communism on 
the mainland, the unfortunate withdrawal from Korea, has 
involved us in a war situation and a Communist situation in 
Asia for which there seems to be no satisfactory solution. 
Nevertheless, the last administration certainly believed in the 
general policy of opposition to Communism, since they backed 
up Greece and Turkey in 1947, and of course, in Asia since 
the Korean war 

Again I point out that this policy is not a policy of working 
through the United Nations, but is a policy of military alliance. 
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It is an attempt to build up freedom throughout the world 
and provide arms for all those nations which are sufficiently 
free so we can be reasonably certain or reasonably hopeful 
that they will use their arms to fight the Communists if they 
are attacked. The difficulty with the United Nations as a means 
of preventing military aggression was obvious from the be- 
ginning. I pointed out in the first speech I made in favor of 
ratifying the U. N. Treaty that it could not possibly prevent 
aggression because of the veto power which could be used by 
any one of the five powers to veto united action against them- 
selves and against any one of their satellites. The United 
Nations was based on the theory of a five-power control of the 
world, and whenever one of those powers refused to go along 
it was hopeless to create any sanctions that would be binding 
on the other nations to provide troops against aggression. 

We made an abortive attempt to rely on the United Nations 
when the North Koreans attacked in 1950. It happened that 
the Russians were boycotting the Security Council, and so we 
were able to persuade the others to call for troops from all 
members against the North Koreans. There is some doubt 
whether the call was a valid call even then, because the 
charter clearly zequires the affirmative vote of all of the five 
controlling nations, and I don’t think that absence provides 
an affirmative vote. Nevertheless, it was treated as a proper 
sanction and produced a few troops in addition to those which 
we had to send to Korea. But Russia returned at once to the 
Security Council, and when Communist China attacked, then 
the United Nations failed to take any action against the real 
aggressor, and from that time until today has refused in every 
way to take action or punish the real aggressor. There has 
been some attempt to substitute the General Assembly as a 
body which can call on nations to join in defeating an aggres- 
sor, but the General Assembly has absolutely no such power 
under the United Nations charter. It is very doubtful to me 
whether we would be wise to try to set up and develop any 
such power. In an Assembly where we have one vote out of 
70, it can be easily turned against us in the future. 

I believe we might as well forget the United Nations as far 
as the Korean war is concerned. I think we should do our 
best now to negotiate this truce, and if we fail, then let 
England and our other allies know that we are withdrawing 
from all further peace negotiations in Korea. Even the best 
truce under present conditions will be extremely unsatisfactory. 
It will divide Korea along an unnatural line and create an 
unstable condition likely to bring war again at any moment. 
It will release a million Chinese soldiers, who no doubt 
will promptly be moved down to southern China for use 
against Chiang Kai Shek or against the French in Indo China. 
It seems to me that from the beginning we should have in- 
sisted on a general peace negotiation with China, including 
a unification of Korea under free Koreans, and a pledge 
against further expansion in Southeast Asia. If we once make 
this present truce, no matter what we put in the agreement 
about further negotiations for a united Korea, it is no more 
likely to occur than a united Germany. 

In any event, I think we are bound to the policy of prevent- 
ing Communist aggression where it occurs and where it is 
within our means to stop it. I have never felt that we should 
send American soldiers to the continent of Asia, which, of 
course, includes China proper and Indo-China, simply because 
we are so out-numbered in fighting a land war on the con- 
tinent of Asia it would bring about complete exhaustion even 
if we were able to win. I believe we might as well abandon 
any idea of working with the United Nations in the East and 
reserve to ourselves a completely free hand. 

This statement is going to shock a good many people who 
still believe in the United Nations. I believe in the United 
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Nations myself, but not as an effective means to prevent 
aggression. It does have many methods by which, through 
peaceful persuasion, it can deter nc Ne ap war. It has im- 
portant agencies which are concerned’ with the improvement 
of conditions throughout the world, but as far as the pre- 
vention of aggression is concerned, it might as well be for- 
gotten for the present. I think we should call a conference for 
amendment of the charter and work out a plan such as the one 
I described last year in my book on foreign policy which 
would have a reasonable chance of preventing aggression and 
eliminating the veto power. 

But no one should be shocked at my suggestion about the 
United Nations in Korea because in Europe we have practically 
abandoned it entirely. When we adopted the North Atlantic 
Treaty, we did not ask the United Nations’ leave, and we did 
not consult it. We claim that such an organization can be 
formed under the terms of Section 51 of the charter and per- 
haps it can. But to my mind, it is the complete antithesis of 
the charter itself, and while it may not violate the charter, it 
certainly substitutes a military alliance, for the United Nations 
as a means of preventing Soviet aggression. NATO, following 
the Greek and Turkish agreements and the contemplated 
arrangements with Spain, is clearly a military alliance of the 
old type. We promised to spring to the aid of any nation 
which is attacked, either by the Russians or by any other 
nation, including one of the NATO group. Our obligation 
continues for 20 years. 

So today, as since 1947 in Europe and 1950 in Asia, we are 
really trying to arm the world against Communist Russia, or 
at least furnish all the assistance which can be of use to them 
in Opposing Communism. 

Is this policy of uniting the free world against Communism 
in time of peace going to be a practical long term policy? 
I have always been a sceptic on the subject of the military 
practicability of NATO. I am no military expert, but I have 
never heard an argument that impressed me attempting to 
show that United States ground forces could effectively defend 
Europe. Certainly we seem to have undertaken to defend 
countries like Norway and Denmark, which it would be almost 
impossible to defend in case of a sudden Russian attack. 
I have always felt that we should not attempt to fight Russia 
on the ground on the continent of Europe any more than we 
should attempt to fight China on the continent of Asia. 
I have always felt that that defense must be undertaken by 
those who occupy Western Europe. After all, there are at 
least 225 million of them, 50% more people than we have in 
the United States. 

I have always been concerned that once our troops are in 
Europe, the Russians would be able to bomb all of the 
factories and communication lines behind them. One atomic 
bomb would probably destroy a French port for a year, and- 
8 or 10 bombs would cut off most means of supplying our 
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soldiers or withdrawing them in case of retreat. If we are 
worried here in this country about the dropping of Russian 
bombs on American cities and factories, surely it is ten times 
as easy for them to bomb Western Europe and its ports. Or 
they could leave Europe alone and devote themselves to a 
bombing of this country, in which case our European expenses 
would be of doubtful value. 

But there is another difficulty about maintaining the general 
policy of a unified world-wide opposition to Communism by 
all free nations: we have to have not only the written word, 
but the real sympathetic support of our allies in that job. 
Recent events in France and England, indicate that they are 
more than anxious to settle with Russia, and resume as much 
trade as possible, which means that as long as Russia talks 
nicely, the whole military alliance against Russia is weak, even 
though military preparations behind the lines continue un- 
abated. 

Secretary Dulles has tried to reassure the iron curtain nations 
that we are not going to make a deal with Russia giving the 
Communists a zone of influence over all the iron curtain coun- 
tries. It seems clear that Mr. Churchill and the French ad 
ministration would be willing to assign that zone of influence 
gladly and abandon the Poles, the Czechs, the Hungarians and 
the Rumanians to the tender mercies of Soviet Russia in return 
for some cutting of armaments, freer trade and promises to 
behave in the future. 

The present administration has the job of trying to main 
tain this world-wide alliance against Soviet Russia. We have 
spent billions for that purpose. | a that it can be carried 
through, and only raise here the doubt as to whether it is in 
fact possible over any long period of years. It is pretty hard 
for the United States to claim the right to cut off trade chan- 
nels which have existed for centuries. I have no doubt about 
the desirability of the policy if it does not go beyond our 
economic strength, but I do doubt its possibility. 

Ail that I can urge is two different kinds of tolerance to 
this tolerant body. The first is that we be tolerant of the 
situation-of every country, that we try to understand their 
problems and not force upon them a policy they do not 
approve, either by the pressure of grants of money or grants 
of soldiers. No doubt they will be glad to get these, but they 
will be of little use to us unless the policy which they are 
supposed to enforce is the determined policy of the country 
concerned. 

Second, I urge upon you tolerance of those who are trying 
their best to conduct our foreign affairs. I think already they 
know more about the realities of the situation than those who 
preceded them. I know that they are inspired with the best 
of good will toward all nations. They have to meet what 
seem to me the most difficult problems of foreign policy the 
United States has ever faced. 


The Communist Peace Maneuver 


UNLESS WE SEIZE THE INITIATIVE NOW, WE MAY BE BLOTTED FROM THE EARTH 
By WILLIAM C. BULLITT, former Ambassador to Russia and France 
Delivered before the National Convention of Central Supply Association, Chicago, Illinois, May 1, 1953 


LL Americans want peace. In consequence, the Com- 

A munist peace maneuver in the Far East has released a 

flood of wishful thinking. Many entirely patriotic men 

and women -have begun to hope, and even to believe, that at 
last the Soviet Government is making a genuine offer of peace. 


What they see, unhappily, is not a Communist change of heart 
but a projection of their own wishes 

When I was a child, | watched a revival meeting on the 
bank of a creek in South Carolina. Converts were being bap- 
tized. A nice old colored woman became very excited and 
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hurried to the water shouting: ‘I see the Lord. I see the Lord.” 
Her husband, sitting on the bank, called out to her; “Shut up, 
Mandy. T'aint nothin’ but a mud turtle.’ Unfortunately, the 
present Communist maneuver is not a holy dove of peace, but 
just another Soviet snapping turtle 

To understand this Communist maneuver, it is necessary 
only to remember that, so long as the Soviet Government exists, 
it will continue to try to impose Communist dictatorship 
throughout the world. The Communist creed dictates aggres- 
sion as a duty. The Soviet Government signs non-aggression 
pacts and peace treaties when it believes that its vital interests 
demand their signature; but it signs with every intention of 
breaking such agreements when it feels strong enough to do 
so with impunity. When the Soviet Government offers “ peace 
and friendship’ to a non-Communist state, it always intends 
to end the “friendship” by driving a dagger into the back of 
its new ‘friend.’ The Soviet satellite governments are con- 
trolled absolutely by the Soviet Government. All Soviet sate 
lite aggression is ordered by the Soviet Government and is, 
therefore, in essence Soviet aggression 

The Soviet Government never changes its long-range objec 
tive of world conquest; but frequently it changes its tactics 
It does so in olen e with its estimate of the world military 
situation. When it feels sure it can conquer a victim with 
impunity, it attacks. When it estimates that the forces arrayed 
against it have become so strong and alert that persistence in 
its ae policy of perpetual aggression might produce 
retaliation and the destruction of the central Russian bastion of 
communism, it camouflages itself in sheep's clothing and gently 
bleats ‘Peace, peace.’’ By that tactic, which Lenin invented, it 
has bamboozled the free world four times since 1918. Each 
time it has used the period of bamboozlement feverishly to 
prepare a fresh attack 

Today the Soviet Government fears our intercontinental 
bombers, our atomic bombs, and our hydrogen bombs. Malen- 
kov, Beria, and their associates, have learned thoroughly the 
teaching of Lenin, who said: ‘‘Political leaders of the revolu- 
tionary class who are unable to tack, to maneuver, to com- 
promise, in order to avoid an obviously disadvantageous battle 
are good for nothing.” The Soviet leaders know that today 
they would lose a war against us. They have no inter-contin- 
ental bombers and no hydrogen bombs. They have atomic 
bombs, and bombers which could fly across our country but 
not return to the Soviet Union. They can damage us; but they 
cannot now knock us out by a sneak attack. They know that 
our retaliation might well knock out the Soviet Union. Until 
the Soviet Government possesses enough intercontinental 
bombers and hydrogen bombs to annihilate us by a surprise 
blow, it will not dare to provoke war with us. It needs time 
to construct those lethal weapons. Therefore, knowing how 
much we desire to live in peace, and the weakness and weari- 
ness of our allies, it is now attempting to lull us into a sleep 
of death by its fifth peace maneuver. 

Although this maneuver does not offer us peace ; it 1s import 
ant, as a Soviet admission of relative, temporary weakness. It 
throws a spotlight on the chance we now have to seize the 
initiative in our struggle against the Communist effort to 
conquer the world. For a brief period we shall be able to act 
, with relative impunity 

This chance may be our last. When the Soviet Government 
possesses the weapons it needs to destroy us by a surprise 
attack, it will not hesitate to attack. If our Government should 
fail to employ the present period of our relative impunity tc 
seize the initiative from the Soviet Government, we may incur 
the destruction of our country. Time is on the side of those 
who know how to use it. No war, hot or cold, was ever won by 
forces which feared to take the offensive. 
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What should we do? 

The possession of military strength is not enough. No man 
ever held such absolute power to protect the vital interests of 
his country as President Truman held at the close of the Second 
World War. We alone had the atomic bomb. Our Air Force 
dominated the skies of the world. We had the power to act 
with absolute impunity. But our President did not know what 
to do. 

He was bamboozled by Soviet Union psychological warfare 
into treating the Soviet Union as a peace-loving democracy, 
and the Chinese Communists as mere agrarian reformers who 
had no connection with Moscow. During the period of our 
irresistible power, Truman allowed Stalin to impose his rule 
on central and eastern Europe, and on China. Today our 
impunity is only relative, and the problems bequeathed to 
Eisenhower by Truman are more multitudinous and grave than 
any our Nation has faced since Washington stood in the snow 
at Valley Forge. We need in Eisenhower the qualities we found 
in Washington and did not find in Truman: the wisdom, the 
moral courage, and the will to lead us up the hard road to 
national survival. 

In his major address of April 16, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower started to lead us. He called on the Soviet Govern- 
ment to prove its desire for peace not by rhetoric but by acts. 
He said: 

“We care only for sincerity of peaceful purpose—attested 
by deeds. The opportunities for such deeds are many. The 
performance of a great number of them waits upon no com- 
plex protocol but upon the simple will to do them. Even a 
few such clear and specific acts—such as the Soviet Union's 
signature upon an Austrian treaty, or its release of thousands 
of prisoners still held from World War Il—would be im- 
pressive signs of sincere intent. * * * 

“The first great step along this way must be the conclusion 
of an honorable armistice in Korea. This means the immediate 
cessation of hostilities and the prompt initiation of political 
discussions leading to the holding of free elections in a united 
Korea. It should mean—no less importantly—an end to the 
direct and indirect attacks upon the security of Indochina and 
Malaya. For any armistice in Korea that merely released ag- 
gressive armies to attack elsewhere would be a fraud.” 

The President called for a free and united Germany with a 
government based upon free and secret elections, then asked: 

“What is the Soviet Union ready to do? 

“The test of truth is simple. There can be no persuasion 
but by deeds. 

“Is the new leadership in the Soviet Union prepared to use 
its decisive influence in the Communist world—including con- 
trol of the flow of arms—to bring not merely an expedient 
truce in Korea but genuine peace in Asia? 

“Is it prepared to allow other nations, including those of 
Eastern Europe, the free choice of their own forms of govern- 
ment and the right to associate freely with other nations in a 
worldwide community of law ? 

“Is it prepared to act in concert with others _ serious 
disarmament pepe to be made firmly effective by stringent 
U. N. control and inspection ? 

“If not, where then is the concrete evidence of the Soviet 
Union's concern for peace?” 

By this address, President Eisenhower cleared the deck for 
action to seize the initiative from Soviet Government. If the 
Soviet Government should order its Chinese and Korean satel- 
lite governments promptly to agree to hold free elections in a 
united Korean a if it should order its Communist invaders to 
quit the soil of Indochina, and should sign the Austrian peace 
treaty—none of which acts are likely—we would have gained 
ground for the first time since the beginning of the cold war. 
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If, on the other hand, the Soviet Government should reject 
the President's proposals, he would either be obliged to move 
from words to action at once or to forfeit the respect he has 
gained throughout the free world by this strong statements. 
Brave words, unsupported by brave acts, excite only contempt, 
as every schoolboy knows when he faces a fist fight, and every 
nation should know. 

If, as is likely, the Soviet Government should try to delay 
action by minor agreements and long negotiations on vital 

ints, a hard moment would come for the President and for 
all other Americans. To permit the President's proposals to 
degenerate into prolonged palaver, like the old Korean truce 
talks, would be to hand to the Soviet Government the 
time it needs to ay the weapons for our annihilation. To 
avoid the trap, the President would be obliged to set a time 
limit when Communist talk must be replaced by acceptance of 
our proposals or American action. 

For example, if our Government should agree to a cessation 
of hostilities in Korea before the Soviet satellites had agreed to 
the holding of free elections in a united Korea, and to honest 
arrangements for such elections, the Soviet Government might 
order its Chinese and Korean agents to keep us talking on 
those points endlesly. What then? Unless we wished to de- 
ptive ourselves entirely of friends in Korea, Formosa, and 
Indochina, we would have to recommence hostilities. Other- 
wise those Asiatics who trust us, and fight on our side, would 
feel betrayed; and Japan would conclude that to be a friend 
of the United States is too dangerous. 

The peoples of the Far East respect our physical strength 
and our good intentions; but events of the past 10 years have 
made them doubt that our Government has either the intel- 
ligence or the will to counter the Soviet Government's skillful 
and relentless attack on Asia. They know that ever since the 
establishment of the Soviet Government in Russia, its strategy 
has been to seize control of Asia before attempting to conquer 
western Europe and the United States. 

Lenin said: ‘In the last analysis the outcome of the struggle 
will be determined by the fact that Russia, India, and China, 
etc., constitute the overwhelming majority of the population 
of the globe.” 

Stalin, as far back as 1918, published a pamphlet entitled: 
“Don't Forget the East,”’ in which he asserted that the Com- 
munists could not achieve success unless they should succeed in 
controling Asia. He described Asia as the imperialists, most 
reliable and truest rear and inexhaustible reserve, and declared 
that by seizing Asia the Communists could transform the en- 
circlement of the Soviet Union into an encirclement of the 
imperialists. 

A popular Communist expression of the idea runs: 

“The way to Paris and London lies by way of Peking.” 

China is the key to Asia; and the first great step of the 
Soviet Government toward conquest of Asia came at the Yalta 
Conference in February 1945 when President Roosevelt, ill 
and close to death, was tricked into secretly handing control of 
Manchuria, the most productive and strategically important 
province of China, to Stalin—behind the back of the Chinese 
Government. The second great step came in 1946, when, at 
the height of the war between the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment and Stalin's Chinese Communists, our Government, bam- 
boozled into the idea that the Chinese Communists were mere 
agrarian reformers who had no connection with Moscow, de- 
manded that President Chiang Kai-shek should take Com- 
munists into his government; and, when he rightly refused, 
broke all our agreements with him and cut off all munitions 
for the Chinese National Army. The third great step came 
in 1949 when Secretary of State Acheson issued a so-called 
White Book on China which by lying half truths at a time 
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when the Chinese National Army was losing in battle against 
the Communists 7,000 dead a week, smeared our devoted 
allies. That doctument—the most dishonorable ever issued by 
the Government of the United States—convinced millions of 
Asiatics that we were such an unreliable friend that to save 
their skins they had better turn to the Communist side. 

These acts not only prepared the way for Communist con 
quest of the mainland of China and for the Korean War but 
also made all Asiatics conclude that we had one standard of 
honor and ethics in dealing with Europeans and another in 
dealing with Asiatics. 

In Japan, thanks to General MacArthur, our behavior was 
entirely honorable; but our Government, bamboozled into the 
idea that the Soviet Union was a “peace-loving democracy” 
which would help us keep the peace in the Far East, insisted 
on writing into the Japanese Constitution an article forbid- 
ding Japan to have an army or navy or an air force. Today 
we are bins our utmost to persuade the Japanese Government 
to take that article out of their constitution, because we want 
a Japanese army to assist us in the defense of Japan. But the 
article was taken seriously by most Japanese, and resistance to 
its cancellation is so great among Japanese women and young 
men that the Japanese Government does not even dare to try 
to eliminate it. In Japan it was not our morality but or fore- 
sight, our intelligence, which failed. 

At the present time, Japan is an unhappy country. Every- 
one is working hard; but without faith in the future. We 
forced Japan to hand Southern Sakhalin to the Soviet Govern 
ment and there, today, only a few miles from the large Jap- 
anese island of Hokkaido, the Soviet Government has built air 
fields and has based bombers. Japan's economy is kept from 
collapse only by the large expenditures of our Armed Forces 
due to the Korean war. In order to live in time of peace Japan 
must expand greatly her overseas trade. Her sales of silk to 
us are threatened by synthetic fibers. Her trade with South. 
east Asia is precarious because of Communist invasion. Her 
trade with the Communist-held Chinese mainland is reduced 
to small proportions by our justified objection to allowing her 
to supply the Chinese Communists with products useful in 
war. Moreover, the Japanese statesmen oe that if they 
should become dependent on trade with the Communist-held 
mainland of China, Japan would soon be at the mercy of the 
Communists. 

If the present war in Korea should end with the mainland 
of China, north Korea and a great part of Indochina in Com- 
munist hands, we would be obliged to give large annual doles 
to the Japanese Government in order to keep the Japanese 
people alive. Japan would be, in name, an independent na- 
tion ; but, in reality, dependent on us. The Japanese are proud 
and they resent that prospect. Those who work without faith 
in a better future are easy to convert to communism. There 
is no way to insure that Japan will remain in our camp except 
the way of winning the Asiatic war 

Such an outcome of the present Communist peace maneuver 
may be closer than many Americans think. If Soviet talk and 
stalling should oblige President Eisenhower to decide that we 
must act, he could not in honor ask our men, as Truman did, 
to die in a war he did not even intend to try to win. He 
would have to fight for victory. 

The Soviet attack on Asia is a carefully planned war on 
three fronts: 1. in Korea; 2. on the mainland of China; 3. in 
Indochina. Effective action to win the Asiatic war during the 
present period of our relative impunity would involve: 

First. Stoppage of all seaborne supplies to Communist-held 
mainland of China. 

About 80 percent of Red China's imports arrive by sea. The 
Communist armies in Korea and Indochina, as well as those 
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that hold the coast against the raids of the Chinese Nationals 
from Formosa and the National guerrillas, are all supplied by 
way of the Chinese mainland. To stop all Red China's sea- 
borne commerce would be to shrink to impotence the strength 
of the Communists on the Korean, Indo-Chinese, and main- 
land of China fronts 

Second. Rapid strengthening of the South Korean forces, 
the Chinese National forces in Formosa, and the anti-Com- 
munist forces in Indochina, where the Communists are now 
conducting a dangerous offensive, in a new aggression against 
the State of Laos while their Kremlin masters bleat their love 
of peace 

Third. Coordinated attack on the Korean front, the Indo- 
china front, and the mainland of China front, under one com- 
mand, in obedience to one strategic plan. 

Such a plan should not call for use of American ground 
forces on the Asiatic mainland except where they are now 
involved in the Korean war or in pursuit across the Yalu 
River. Asiatic soldiers, well trained and led, fight as effectively 
as white soldiers and require less than one-fifth of the sup- 
plies needed by white soldiers. If we should be so foolish as 
to debark white troops on the coast of China, the Chinese Com- 
munists would be able to raise mass resistance and guerrilla 
warfare against the white imperialist invaders——which they 
coulc not raise against the Chinese National soldiers who 
would be feturning to liberate their blood brothers. 

There are 600,000 fighting men on Formosa who live with 
one hope--the hope that they will receive from the United 
States the arms which will enable them to fight their way 
back to their homes on the mainland as victors. Such promises 
as the Truman administration made to supply arms to them 
were all broken. By January 1953, our Government had de- 


livered only 30 percent of the arms it promised to furnish by 


July 1, 1952; only 70 percent of the arms it promised to 
deliver by July 1, 1951; and none whatsoever of the arms it 
promised to deliver before July 1, 1953. The Eisenhower 
administration is now beginning to arm those Chinese National 
fighting men, whose morale is as high as the superb morale of 
the South Koreans. 

All Americans now know that the forces of the Republic 
of Korea have been fighting for the liberation of their country 

the total liberation with a courage that is beyond praise. No 
one can destroy their morale except ourselves. If we should 
agree to cut their country in the middle and leave North Korea 
under Soviet rule, the army of the Republic of Korea would 
go on fighting—as President Syngman Rhee has warned us. 
If, in order to force the Republic of Korea to accept defeat, 
we should then stop all supplies of munitions to its army, as 
our Government stopped all supplies of munitions to the 
Chinese National Army in 1946, we would destroy their 
morale. But such foul play would render all Korea easy prey 
for the Communists, and thereafter no Asiatic would trust us. 

Eisenhower was not elected to be a mere executor of the 
policies of Acheson, and he would find it difhcult to descend 
to the ethical level of Truman. Nevertheless, he will be under 
great pressure to do so, especially from our British friends. 
They want us to leave all Korea north of the present battle 
line in the hands of the Communists, and to try to curry 
favor with the Chinese Communists by withdrawing our re 
cognition of the Chinese National Government on Formosa 
and recognizing the Red regime in Peking, as Great Britain 
has—and finally by inviting the Chinese Communists to take 
the place of the Chinese National Government on the Security 
Council of the United Nations 

Necessitous men are rarely wise men. The British need 
money. They have made much, and are making much, out of 
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the earning of their merchant ships which carry about 70 per- 
cent of the seaborne commerce of Red China and out of sales 
to Red China, largely through the British colony of Hong 
Kong. But they think they could make more if they were re- 
lieved of the restrictions we now impose on their trade with 
our enemies. Cash is the dominant consideration in British 
Far Eastern policy. In Great Britain they do not have to worry 
about Soviet bombers based on Siberia and Manchuria as we 
do in the United States. Our most vital interest—the survival 
of our Nation—is involved in this war for Asia. We can not 
subordinate our survival to British profits. If the shoe were 
on the other foot and we were selling and carrying supplies to 
Red China and the British had suffered 133,000 casualties in 
Korea, we would hear from that superb defender of his coun- 
try's interests, Winston Churchill, a noble utterance which 
would make our stomachs turn with shame. The British 
fleet would blockade the China coast whether we liked it or 
not—and we would like it. 

If we should be obliged to defeat the Korean and Chinese 
Communist forces in the Far East, we would have the consola- 
tion that in the Asiatic war there is no real substitute for 
victory. For even if the Soviet Government should withdraw 
its satellite forces from Korea and Indochina, it would use a 
so-called peace, as it used the Korean truce talks, to build up 
Communist strength in Red China for a fresh attack. The 
Communist threat to Korea, Formosa, Indochina, and Japan 
will not be ended until the Communist regime on the Chinese 
mainland is destroyed. 

Meanwhile, we should not be idle in Europe. As soon as 
practicable, we should help Albanian patriots to wipe out the 
anachronism of a miserable, Soviet-controlled Albania cut off 
from both the Soviet Union and Soviet satellite states. The 
repercussions of this act of liberation would electrify the en- 
slaved peoples of Central and Eastern Europe. 

If Soviet delaying tactics should oblige the President to set 
a time limit for action, all the Soviet agents and dupes in 
Europe and America, and all the frightened governments, and 
all the men and women who do not understand that this is 
the last chance of the free world to survive, would howl that 
he was issuing an ultimatum and provoking war. If the Presi- 
dent should face that hour, he would need the help of every 
patriotic American to resist the pressure of the Communists 
and their dupes, and the bewildered and the cowards. There 
are times in the life of a nation when, if it is to survive, its 
men and women, and even its children, must find in them- 
selves the moral and physical courage to face what the Lord 
God may bestow——be it battle or death. 

Unless we seize the initiative now, we may be blotted from 
the earth. This year, rather than face destruction by our 
bombs, the Soviet Government may prefer to permit the down- 
fall of its Chinese, and Korean, and Indochinese satellite gov- 
ernments, and the liberation of some of the European peoples 
it has enslaved. The Soviet Government will not stop. It can 
only be stopped by keeping it constantly confronted by supe- 
rior force. If we have the courage and will to face action, 
we may achieve such a shrinkage of Soviet power and domin- 
ion that we shall be able to keep the conspirators in the 
Kremlin constantly confronted by superior force and prevent 
a third world war. If we seize the initiative, we may achieve 
peace. The road to salvation for Americans today is the same 
way that St. Paul pointed out to the Christians of Corinth: 
“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 


strong.” 
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through Korea, Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, Thailand, 

and India, returning across Europe, convinced that if Mos- 
cow and Red China can keep us talking a little longer, they will 
take Indochina, Thailand, Burma, and Malaya, and move 
directly into India. They will firm their lines and solidify their 
position throughout Asia. Right now they are knocking at 
India’s thin door, with comrades ready to open it from within. 
Any peace or armistice that agrees to the partition of Korea or 
accepts present frontiers in either Asia or Europe or both, 
would be a second but infinitely worse Munich. Gen. James 
A. Van Fleet said recently: “In the present peace talks with 
the Chinese Reds, I am absolutely convinced that we run the 
risk of throwing away the future of our Nation.” I agree 
with that. 

President Eisenhower said on Friday, May 15, that he would 
not agree at the moment that Communist China should be 
admitted to the Security Council of the United Nations after 
a Korean peace. It is my faith, my hope, my belief that he 
will not agree at any moment that Communist China should 
be admitted to the Security Council of the United Nations 
after a Korean or any other truce. With a generous regard 
for the viewpoints of our allies and with sound diplomacy, 
President Eisenhower had demonstrated a forthrightness in 
leadership that carries with it conviction at home and respect 
abroad. 


I COME back to the United States after a 7-week visit 


Hour OF TRUCEMAKING DANGEROUS 


There is a classic illustration of the fact that “the hour of 
trucemaking is dangerous.’ Michael de Montaigne recalled 
that the Spartan king, Cleamones, “made a 7-day truce with 
the people of Agos, then attacked them on the third night 
when they were asleep and expecting no harm. He offered the 
excuse that the truce made no mention of nights.'’ Whatever 
Red Moscow says, Lenin's formula still stands: “The existence 
of the Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist states for 
a long time is unthinkable. One or the other must triumph 
in the end.” 

We are indebted to C. L. Sulzberger, distinguished overseas 
correspondent, for an analysis of Soviet assertions against the 
record. As recently as May 8, the Cominform journal which 
carries authoritative instructions to Communists throughout 
the world, asserted: 

Assertion 1: “The Soviet Union backs peace suggestions 
with concrete deeds.’ Now look at the record: The civil war 
in Greece, the Berlin blockade, the putsch in Czechoslovakia, 
the Korean invasion, support of the Indochina revolt, and in- 
vasion of laos. 

Assertion 2: “The Soviet Union has reduced its armed 
forces." Now look at the record: A stabilized army of 175 
divisions, backed up an air force of 20,000 planes, at least 
300 submarines with an addition of 70 satellite divisions in 
Europe. 

Assertion 3: “The Soviet Union has built no military bases 
on foreign territory.’ Again look at the record: Soviet armies 
in East Germany, Poland, Eastern Austria, Rumania, and 
Hungary. (But, of course, these are no longer ‘foreign ter- 
ritories.’) Bases manned by Soviet troops and technicians in 
all of these countries, as well as in Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Albania, and China. 


Assertion 4: “The Soviet Union does not engage in sub- 
versive work against other states.’ Once again look at the 
record: Recurring political strikes in France and Italy; over- 
throw of the Benes-Masaryk Government in Czechoslovakia ; 
refusal to permit Czechoslovakian participation in the Mar 
shall plan; orders to all European Communists to sabotage 
production, disrupt United States aid, subvert national armies, 
and to pledge allegiance to Moscow. 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Let us look further into this record of Red Moscow. Let 
us give at least a passing glance at the incredible brutality, the 
mass murder perpetrated by those with whom we have 
so patiently discussed at Panmunjom prisoner exchange and 
a possible armistice. In Korea, among others liquidated by the 
invaders from the north, were more than 600 priests and 
clergymen—always leaders in all fields of public thought are 
the first eliminated. In Pusan I met a remarkable woman, the 
widow of a Presbyterian clergyman, Reverend Kim, who was 
shot to death in the Seoul prison camp. Mrs. Kim, the mother 
of two children, has organized 80 widows into a self-hel 
company. They have a sewing factory in Pusan. With their 
children they live in a special housing area. The Christian 
Children’s Fund contributes $4 monthly for each of the nearly 
300 children. With this supplementary aid, the mothers main 
tain their own homes. 

Among the nearly 50,000 prisoners of war held by us, I 
found 643 Koreans who already have had some training in 
mission schools and who pledge that, after their release, they 
will complete their preparation and give their lives in full- 
time service as preachers or priests, to take the place of the 
600 who were executed. 

In Hong Kong I visited 9 orphanages where 2,300 of the 
3,500 children supported in such institutions are cated for. 
One of these orphanages, and one of the largest, is maintained 
by the journal of which I am editor. Eighty-two percent of 
these girls and boys are children of men destroved when the 
Communists took over Canton and South China, The story 
of five of these orphans is typical. Their father was, for 14 
years, a Chinese airways pilot. When his wife died, he re 
signed his position to be with his children. He became a cor- 
respondent for a Hong Kong Chinese paper which printed a 
Canton edition. When Canton was occupied by the Commu- 
nists, 47 editors and reporters were arrested. Among these 
was the father of the five. His 16-year-old daughter and a 
younger brother carried him daily rice and vegetables—pris 
oners of the state are not considered worthy of food supplied 
by the People’s Government, and must be fed by their family if 
they are to survive. At the end of 2 months this father was 
included with those to be executed in a public mass killing. 
His children trudged the nearly 5 miles to the place of execu 
tion, but arrived after the horror had been completed. A little 
girl of 12 told me in broken, sobbing English, of how they 
found their father with the top of his head blown away. She 
said, ‘But he must have known that we were there for he 
moved when we came to him.’ Muscular reaction would be 
the explanation of that, but I have no answer for the grief of 
a child that symbolizes the tortured agony of millions of 
women and little children who, in China, are the victims of 
the agrarian revolution. 
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CHARGED WirH MURDER 


Miss Annie James was, for more than 30 years, a missionary 
of the South China Mission of the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand. She was associated with a medical program and the 
responsible director of a hospital, When the Communists 
came into her community, she was arrested and charged with 
complicity in the death of the invalid son of a Communist 
general. Acquited of this charge, she was kept in custody 
until the case records of all patients who had. died in her 
hospital from the time of her arrival had been studied. She 
was then charged with responsibility for the death of all pa- 
tients who died in that hospital during the years of her ser- 
vice there. She was brain-washed until, completely broken, 
she “confessed her guilt,” confessed and signed the appalling 
document prepared for her. She escaped a mass execution and 
was released through Canton to Hongkong. It was the expec- 
tation, of course, that she would become a propagandist for 
China's beneficent People’s Government. When, late in April 
of the current year, I met and talked with this devout woman, 
she had recovered sufficiently to superintend the activities of a 
foundling home in Hongkong. On the island of Hainan, 
Roman Catholic nurses were accused and found guilty of kill- 
ing the babies in their orphanages and of using the eyes of 
the infants for medical purposes. 


HUMAN AGONY ACROSS THE WorRLD 


Across the world this story of human agony is the same in- 
c<edible recital. On Monday, May 4, 2,200 refugees came into 
the western sector of Berlin from East Germany. This was 
the largest mass exodus, for a single 24 hours, since January 
| of this year. It was due to the fact that ration cards had 


been taken from more than 2 million East Germans. Through 
an interpreter I talked personally with a number of these 


people—-one, a miller with his wife and daughter, his son, his 
daughter-in-law, and his two grandchildren had arrived early 
that morning. They left everything behind. “Why did you 
come?”’ I asked. “Because,” said he, “it was death or some- 
thing worse ‘to stay behind.” On May 3 the German Red 
Cross issued a formal statement from Munich. The statement 
detailed the charge that there are stll 1,300,000 German miss- 
ing since the war. All but 100,000 of these disappeared in 
Communist-ruled Eastern Europe, the most in Russia. The Red 
Cross then said that its search agency has located 520,000 
missing Germans, nearly half of whom are living in imprison- 
ment——in worse than slavery. 

My two most intimate friends in Hungary, each a distin- 
guished scientist and each a recognized national religious 
leader, have disappeared, I cannot write their widows or their 
children and they cannot write to me. A letter from the 
United States, or one addressed to the United States from 
Budapest, would be the incriminating evidence that would 
bring them into a court of inquisition. 

This whole record is further padded with the rape of de- 
mocracy and the enslavement of free peoples in Lativia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania. Yes, the pattern of brutal torture and 
mass murder runs true across the world, wherever the Marxian- 
Lenin-Stalin atheistic, antihuman personality philosophy has 
successfully penetrated. There is today not the slightest evi- 
dence that the successors of Joseph Stalin have deviated or 
propose deviation from international communism or its basic 
theory and strategy 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S MESSAGE 


I was in the Middle East when President Eisenhower's 
strong message, denouncing the invasion of Laos, broke on all 
front pages. To me the reaction was inspiring. Even in India, 
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where Red China is recognized and Chiang Kai-shek’s govern- 
ment violently opposed, the Eisenhower statement was wel- 
comed as the voice of a new American policy which again, as 
when Korea was invaded, placed international morality before 
political expediency and which served notice on foes and allies 
alike that there would be no more white papers in America 
diplomacy. But it is at this very point that, because of = 
State Department policies, American diplomacy becomes deli- 
cately involved. 

Britain, our great ally, has recognized Red China and given 
clear intimations that, if and when an honorable peace or truce 
has been arrived at in Korea, the Peiping government should 
be welcomed in the United Nations and given the seat of 
Chiang Kaishek’s Nationalist Government. India also supports 
this position. In 1950 in San Francisco when en route to the 
Far East, and later in Formosa and Hong Hong, and still later 
in London, I was told by responsible British representatives 
that our State Department had assured 10 Downing Street that 
we would follow suit and recognize the Peiping government. 
Certainly the white paper suggested such a course. Only a 
few days ago in London, and just before Sir Winston Chur- 
chills's strong endorsement of a high level conference between 
Moscow and the Western Allies, this same assertion was re- 
peated to me im even more responsible quarters. I am con- 
vinced that the assertion is justified. 

I returned to the United States with April and May ed- 
itorials from Hong Kong, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, London, 
and Manchester, which drive hard upon the proposition that 
we, the United States, cannot expect Moscow and Red China 
to compromise their position in Korea unless we—and here 
the ‘we’ is again the United States—are prepared to meet 
them halfway, are willing to make concessions. 


Moscow's CONCESSIONS 


The irreducible minimum of these concessions, clearly stated 
on May 8 of this year in the Cominform journal, is thus de- 
scribed: “A peace pact between the five great powers (includ- 
ing Communist China), an end to the political and economic 
blockade of Communist China, plus awarding to Peiping con- 
trol of Formosa and a seat in the United Nations; abandon- 
ment of the policy of militarizing Western Germany; an end 
to the feverish arms drive; an end to the network of military 
bases around the Soviet Union; and an end to the stockpiling 
of atomic bombs.” If and when the United States Govern- 
ment is prepared to consider these minimum peace proposals 
of Moscow, we may hope, indeed reasonably expect, peace in 
Korea. Small wonder that General Van Fleet is ‘absolutely 
convinced that we now run the risk of throwing away the 
future of our Nation.” 


We BELIEVE IN THE CONSTITUTION 


To say that the recent speech of former Prime Minister Attlee 
was a disappointment to the American people is a complete 
understatement. Sir Winston Churchili’s agreement with Mr. 
Attlee in the matter of the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations is an even greater disappointment. Certainly 
there is now no reason for the President of the United States 
to meet Mr. Malenkov. In the logic of both distinguished 
British leaders on the main matter, there is now neither a dis- 
cussion nor a debate and Mr. Churchill should go alone. But 
the American people will continue to believe in their Consti- 
tution and in their theory of government, and I do not think 
that Mr. Attlee’s ill-advised and naive criticisms will shake 
their confidence in either the President of the United States 
or in the United States Senate. If the Constitution is an isola- 
tionist document, and if ours is, therefore, an isolationst gov- 
ernment, then it is this isolationism that sponsored the Mar- 
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shall plan and the Atlantic Pact: that has spent billions of 
dollars to help other countries recover from the bankruptcy of 
war; and that today bears the major burden of United Nations 
activities, not only in Korea but around the world. We must 
not take too seriously partisan speeches and political outbursts 
here at home or deind But the steady deterioration in Anglo- 
American relations is a cause for profound concern both in 
London and Washington. The quietly spoken warning of Re- 
presentative WALTER E. Jupp should not pass unnoticed. Mr. 
Jupp is also a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House. He said: “The main thesis of many British leaders 
is that they can detach China's Communists from Kremlin 
Communists by appeasement. If there are any more speeches 
like Attlee’s, they are more likely to detach America from 
Britain than China from Moscow.” 

It is not diffcult to understand the divergence of 10 Dow- 
ning Street from Washington in the present world crisis. To- 
day Europe is afraid. While we are criticized for what 
European capitals, particularly London, decry as “ witch-hunt- 
ing hyteria,” there is an even more profound fear behind 
many proposals of our allies. We in North America are far- 
ther away from possible Red atomic bombs and we are without 
the vivid physical reminders of two world wars. We have no 
blasted cities, no rubble heaps. Also Sir Winston Churchill 
faces an opposition in his own Parliament that grows into the 
Se agen of almost virulent hatred of this country. In Edin- 

urgh, on Sunday, May 3, Mr. Aneuran Bevin said, and he 
was speaking to 100,000 miners and their families at a May 
Day rally, that peace was not possible in the Far East so long 
as Nationalist China threatened the Chinese mainland. “Do 
‘not let us be mealy mouthed about it,” he continued. ‘The 
United States is arming an aggressor against another country. 
He added: ‘The United States should be told the Panmunjom 
negotiations are so full of fate for mankind that the American 
Nation alone should not be allowed to conduct them.” Now 
Mr. Attlee adds fresh fuel to that fire, while the Prime Min- 
ister of India is headlined, ‘Nehru Favors Reds."’ 


SHALL WE Go ALONG? 


On Thursday, May 14, our former ambassador to India, 
Chester Bowless, said, as published in the New York Times, 
that this Government “would have to go along’ with demands 
for Communist China's adrnission to the United ‘Nations, if 


such a move were made a condition of peace in Asia. It is 
just this fallacy that today invites the ultimate disaster for 
freedom and democracy in the world. But also it is this fallacy 
that controls the thinking of those Americans who were as- 
sociated with the State Department of the former administra- 
tion and who were committed to its disastrous far-eastern 
policy. I do not believe that more than a minority, and a 
steadily decreasing minority, of the American people support 
this go-along policy. Where have we gone with go along? 
Again let us look at the record. In the Far East we have gone 
along with our great ally, but Britain has not gone very far 
with us. In 1932, she refused to back up Washington's Stim- 
son policy in Manchuria. Our fleet actually left San Diego, 
but, at Britain's refusal, it steamed back. In 1938 she refused 
to go along with us in a Japanese embargo. She was unable 
to deliver her promised amphibious southern attack in Burma 
to relieve Stilwell in 1948. After V-J Day, she took over 
Hong Kong again, in spite of our pledge to the Chinese that 
the final disposal of Hong Kong would be negotiated. In her 
precipitous recognition of the Chinese Communists, she failed 
to go along in a possible common course with this country, 
though here we must concede that she had encouragement 
from our own State Department. 

In the Korean war our great ally has been a source of weak- 
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ness rather than of strength. Repeatedly she has intervened 
to slow down our military offensive. She stopped McArthur 
in 1950, after Inchon. When, with North Korea defeated, 
Red China entered the war, Britain insisted successfully that 
we must not bomb north of the Yalu nor deliver our air attack 
to bases in Manchuria or China proper. Eight hours after 
General McArthur ordered the bombing of the Yalu bridges, 
over which China was pouring men and supplies, that order 
was countermanded from Washington, and, as of my know- 
ledge, military men in the Far East without exception, and 
Senators in Washington with whom I have talked, insist that 
this order was inspired from London. 

In the United Nations, Britain has advocated an invitation 
to the Peiping Government to attend the General Assembly 
and, as late as 1950, she supported India in the effort to seat 
Red China and to bribe Red China with Formosa. At no time, 
either in Hongkong or in London, was the leadership of Gen 
Douglas McArthur accorded anything but violent opposition, 
which also ran the gamut of indefensible personalities. Justly 
or unjustly, Great Britain is today, in the mind of the East, 
the symbol of extraterritoriality, colonialism and unequal 
treaties. The recent fairly spoken, dynamic words of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower have been the first indication to Asia that we 
associate ourselves with no hatred past but that, with our allies, 
we would support a new era of equality with freedom and 
security on a global basis. Let it be with such a program and 
not with the discredited policy voiced by Mr. Bowles that we 
go along. 


ARE WE HEADED FOR A SECOND MUNICH? 


Across India during April, and in London in early May, I 
heard repeated, again and again, the bitter charges against Na- 
tionalist China, our ally, and against Douglas McArthur, that 
were current in 1950. Not one line of Gov. Adlai Stevenson's 
favorable comments on Chiang’s Formosa government ap- 
peared in any Indian or London paper that I read. But the 
Hongkong Standard, which has unwaveringly supported Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, gave front page attention to the 
Stevenson statement with editorial support. The distinguished 
Madras Hindu, on April 28th, carried a dispatch, purportedly 
from the Uniied Nations in New’ York but to me unconvinc- 
ing, that there were reliable reports from Washington that the 
Eisenhower administration would not continue to back Chiang 
Kai-shek as representing the Chinese people, if an honorable 
truce were reached on Korea. 

Clearly the time is ripe for another umbrella and a second 
Munich. Today Sir Winston Churchill faces the greatest temp- 
tation of his long and illustrious career. Yesterday it was a 
sincere but inadequate Chamberlain who called for peace in 
our time. Today it is Churchill, so sadly cast for the role, 
who seems at least to be suggesting a peace that would be as 
evil and infinitely more disastrous, than the bastard thing that 
came out of Munich 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 


It was the South China Morning Post, Hongkong, that said 
editorially on April 15: “Ultimately Washington must face the 
fact that, in a warless Orient, there is a place for only one 
China. An avenue of escape (for the United States) lies in 
the negative course of declaring the Chinese seat vacant.” In 
this same Hong Kong | saw our great ally trading with the 
enemy, doing business with the killers of British sons in Korea 
When I returned to the United States I read the all but un- 
believable report, a report fully supported by the facts, how- 
ever, that vessels, on 3 of which the United States still held 
mortgages, had made nearly 600 trading trips to or from Red 
China. The exact figures were not available, Mr. Robert T. 
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Kennedy, junior counsel for the Senate investigating com- 
mittee, stated, because 24 or 25 of these ships were engaged 
in coastwide trade between Hongkong and Chinese ports. Of 
the vessels continuing to do business with China, 99 flew the 


British flag. While to us the fact itself is bloody red, red with, 


blood of American boys, the London Times, on May 4, pub 
lished a dispatch from Washington, D. C., captioned ‘British 
Shipowners' Crime.’ The conclusion of that article read: 
“What has been a perfectly legal practice has now become, 
in American eyes, a crime.” Well, what should it be called? 

The Hong Kong Standard, in a double-column editorial 
dated April 15, commenting upon the widely publis! ed re- 
ports that “the American administration had taken upon it- 
self * * * consideration of trusteeship for Formosa because 
it had abandoned all hope that the Nationalists would ever be 
able to recover the Chinese mainland,” concluded as follows: 
“If such was indeed the case, then the United States Govern- 
ment has been guilty of toying with the betrayal of a stanch 
ally whose loyalty and friendship had never been found want- 
ing in times of peace and war.” 


ALTERATIVES TO DISHONOR 


What then, to me at least, is the alternative to accepting the 
peace formula, the irreducible minimum proposed by the Com- 
inform Journal? What then is the alternative to following our 
British allies in recognition of Red China, with the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations with, of course, the 
vacating in the United Nations of the seat of Nationalist 
China? 

These are my answers to those questions, answers for which 
I accept full responsibility 

First, repudiation of the infamous white =e Nothing 
that the present administration could do would go further 
toward established the United States of America in the respect 
and confidence of the Asian world than this repudiation. Even 
India would acknowledge it as good faith and every Asian 

»ple would know once again the America of the Boxer 

ebellion years, an America that took nothing for herself and 
that now, with complete regard for the rights of other nations 
and ——s their diplomatic soverignty, scaches in Wash- 
ington her own final decisfons and shapes there, under the 
Consitution of the United 
policies 

Second, discontinue the Panimunjom talks and engage in 
no other talks with Moscow unless and until the Soviet Union 
begins to square her record with her assertions. Nor let us 
overlook that we cannot establish the integrity of our friend- 
ship for the enslaved peoples of Europe and Asia until our 
own record squares with our assertions. 

Third, all-out support of Chiang Kai-shek and unequivocal 
-assurance to Syngman Rhee of Korea that we will not consent 
to partition of Korea. I am convinced that today South China 
is ready for revolt, that the return of Chiang’s armies and 
leadership to the mainland would be the signal for guerrilla 
action from Canton to the great Yellow River. I am con- 
vinced that just as Moscow and Peiping were eager to talk in 
the first armistice discussions because they were confronted 


States, her own international 
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then by a military disaster, they now would talk because of 
the grave and growing threat behind their own lines. I agree 
with those military leaders and with such statesmen as Con- 
gressman Jupp and Senator KNOWLAND, who insist that it is 
again the hour to invoke the military strategy of Douglas 
MacArthur. I agree that without committing a single Amer- 
ican to the land mass of Asia, we could outflank both the 
Korean and Indochina-Thailand fronts of communism. Since 
1945 the American people have invested billions of dollars 
to help win world peace and security. To date that investment 
has paid no dividends but it a less of good will 
and understanding, with more of disrespect and enmity. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's leadership has become the promise of a 
new dawn and a better day. 

Recently Congressman WALTER JUDD said, ‘Communism in 
China must be destroyed.’ Tonight I take my stand unequi- 
vocally with Congressman Jupp. Communism in China, poli- 
tical and military communism, must be destroyed. The alterna- 
tive to that is the communizing of all Asia and of India, with 
the eclipse of freedom and democracy in the West. We did 
not make the issue but we must meet it. And as I speak to- 
night, from Canton to Peiping communism is destroying itself. 
Always and everywhere, communism has at its heart the seed 
of its own death, but it takes time for a seed to germinate. 
The free world is buying that time and, with accelerated speed, 
from South China to the great Yellow River and from the 
east China coast to Lake Tungting, that seed is germinating. 
The issue of communism versus freedom in China will be 
decided in China and by the Chinese themselves—decided in 
favor of democracy and freedom—if we give to these, our 
faithful allies, just a fraction of the billions and less than a 
fair part of the supplies, the equipment, and the air support 
we have not withheld from our friends in Europe. 

Fourth, absolutely and finally refuse to retreat from our 
pledged prisoner of war exchange position. 


THESE ARE THE ANSWERS 


Here then are my answers to the questions: “What is the 
alternative to accepting the peace formula of the Cominform 
journal?” “What is the alternative to following our British 
allies in the recognition of Red China with the admission of 


Red China to the seat of Nationlist China in the United 
Nations ?”’ 

I believe that in such a course as this lies hope for a new 
birth of freedom and democracy in the world. With such a 
program we would stand clean, we would give the final answer 
to the bitter lie that expediency is our other name, and that 
we cannot be trusted to go through with our pledged com- 
mitments. The enslaved peoples in the ravaged Baltic states 
and of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the Far East 
would be encouraged to resist and, within Russia herself, the 
distintegration that has long since begun would be accelerated. 
In another time, when Britain was threatened with disaster, 
Winston Churchill gave the event a name that lifted the free 
world out of despair. He called it freedom’s finest hour. 
This, too, may become, for America and the world, another 
freedoms’s finest hour. 
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you how much it means to me to be here, in my native 

Middle West, and yet in just such a setting and for just 
such an occasion. One is always sensitive about one’s native 
region, as one is about one’s own family; and in the return to 
it one looks at it with eyes at once eagerly wistful and ruth- 
lessly critical. 

The sense of warmth and reassurance that flows from this 
occasion means all the more to me because I cannot forget 
that there are forces at large in our society today that do not 
inspire me with this same feeling—quite the contrary. These 
forces are too diffuse to be described by their association with 
the name of any one man or any one political concept. They 
have no distinct organizational forms. They are as yet largely 
matters of the mind and the emotion in large masses of 
individuals. But they all march, in one way or another, under 
the banner of an alarmed and exercised anti-communism—but 
an anti-communism of a quite special variety, bearing an air 
of excited discovery and proprietorship, as though no one 
had ever know before that there was a communist danger, as 
though no one had ever thought about it and taken its 
measure, as though it had all begun about the year 1945 and 
these people were the first to learn of it. 


I FIND it difficult to begin these remarks without telling 


I have no quarrel to pick with the ostensible purposes of 
the people in whom these forces are manifest. Surely, many 
of them are sincere. Surely, many of them are — 

er 


Surely, many of them have come to these views under real 
provocation and out of real bewilderment. But I have the 
deepest misgivings about the direction and effects of their 
efforts. In general, I feel that what they are doing is unwise 
and unfortunate, and I am against it. They distort and exag- 
gerate the dimensions of the problems with which they pro- 
fess to deal. They confuse internal and external aspects of 
the communist threat. They insist on portraying as contem- 
porary realities things that had their actuality years ago. They 
insist on ascribing to the workings of domestic communism 
evils and frustrations which, in.so far as they were not part of 
the normal and unavoidable burden of complexity in our life, 
were the product of our behavior generally as a nation, and 
should today be the subject of humble and contrite soul- 
searching on the part of all of us, in a spirit of brotherhood 
and community, rather than of frantic and bitter recrimina- 
tion. And having thus incorrectly stated the problem, it is no 
wonder that these people consistently find the wrong answers. 
They tell us to remove our eyes from the constructive and 
positive purposes and to pursue with fanaticism the negative 
and vin,lictive ones. They sow timidity where there should be 
boldness; fear where there should be serenity; suspicion where 
there should be confidence and genrosity. In this way they 
impel us—in the name of our salvation from the dangers of 
communism—to many of the habits of thought and action 
which our Soviet adversaries, I am sure, would most like to 
see us adopt and which they have tried unsuccessfully over a 
period of some 35 years to graft upon us through the opera- 
tions of their communist party. 

I would not mention these things if I felt that they were 


only my personal concern and had no relation to the under- 
taking which we have gathered today to celebrate. But I fear 
that there is here a serious relevance which we cannot ignore. 

Thanks to the vision of wise and generous people, this 
University is now adding one more important unit to the 
number of those facilities in our country in which men can 
cultivate their own understanding, and extend the boundaries 
of knowledge, in the field of arts and letters. Certainly there 
could be no finer undertaking, and none more needed. But I 
feel that this undertaking, too, will have to deal at some point 
with the forces I have just described—that by entering upon 
this undertaking you will eventually find that these forces will 
be your concern just as they have already become the concern 
of some of us who have walked in other branches of life. 

I feel this first of all because these forces are narrowly 
exclusive in their, approach to our world position, and carry 
this exclusiveness vigorously into the field of international 
cultural exchanges. They tend to stifle the interchange of 
cultural impulses that is vital to the progress of the intellectual 
and artistic life of our people. The people in question seem 
to feel either that cultural values are not important at all or 
that America has reached the apex of cultural achievement 
and no longer needs in any serious way the stimulus of normal 
contact with other peoples in the field of arts and letters. 
They look with suspicion both on the sources of intellectual 
and artistic activity in this country and on impulses of this 
nature coming to us from abroad. The remote pasts of foreign 
artists and scholars are anxiously scanned before they are er- 
mitted to enter our land, and this is done in proceedings so 
inflexible in concept and offensive in execution that their very 
existence often constitutes a discouragement to cultural inter- 
change. The personal movements and affairs of great scholars 
and artists are thus passed upon and controlled by people who 
have no inkling of understanding for the creative work these 
same scholars and artists perform. In this way, we begin to 
draw about ourselves a cultural curtain similar in some respects 
to the iron curtain of our adversaries. In doing so, we tend 
to inflict upon ourselves a species of cultural isolation and 
provincialism wholly out of accord with the traditions of our 
nation and destined, if unchecked, to bring to our intellectual 
and artistic life the same sort of sterility from which the 
cultural world of our communist adversaries is already 
suffering. 

A second reason why I think you will have to concern your- 
selves with the forces to which I have pointed is that within 
the framework of our society, as in its relations to external 
environment, the tendency of these forces is exclusive and in- 
tolerant—quick to reject, slow to receive, intent on discover- 
ing what ought nof to be rather than what ought to be. They 
claim the right to defiine a certain area of our national life 
and cultural output as beyond the bounds of righteous 
approval. This definition is never effected by law or by con- 
stituted authority; it is effected by vague insinuation and sug- 
gestion. And the circle, as I say, tends to grow constantly 
narrower. One has the impression that if uncountered, these 
people would eventually narrow the area of political and 
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cultural respectability to a point where it included only them- 
selves, the excited accusers, and excluded everything and 
everybody not embraced in the profession of denunciation. 

I recall reading recently, twice in one day, the words of 
individuals who proclaimed that if certain other people did 
not get up and join actively in the denunciation of com- 
munists of communism, they would thereby themselves be 
suspect. What sort of arrogance is this? Every one of us has 
his civic obligations. Every one of us has his moral obligations 
to the principles of loyalty and decency. I am not condoning 
any one for forgetting these obligations. But to go beyond 
this—to say that it is not enough to be a law-abiding citizen- 
to say that we all have some obligation to get up and make 
statements of this tenor or that with respect to other individ- 
uals, or else submit to being classified as suspect in the eyes 
of our fellow citizens—to assert this is to establish a new 
species of public ritual, to arrogate to one's individual self the 
powers of the spiritual and temporal law-giver, to make the 
definition of social conduct a matter of fear in the face of 
vague and irregular forces, rather than a matter of confidence 
in the protecting discipline of conscience and the law. 

I would know of no moral or political authority for this 
sort of thing. I tremble when I see this attempt to make a 
semi-religious cult out of emotional-political currents of the 
moment, and particularly when I note that these currents are 
ones exclusively negative in nature, designed to appeal only 
to men’s capacity for hatred and fear, never to their capacity 
for forgiveness and charity and understanding. I have lived 
more than ten years of my life in totalitarian countries. I 
know where this sort of thing leads. I know it to be the most 
shocking and cynical disservice one can do to the credulity 
and to the spiritual equilibrium of one's fellowmen. 

And this sort of thing cannot fail to have its effect on the 
liberal arts, for it is associated with two things that stand in 
deepest conflict to the development of mind and spirit: with 
a crass materialism and anti-intellectualism on the one hand, 
and with a marked tendency toward standardization and con- 
formity on the other. 

In these forces I have spoken about, it seems to me that 
I detect a conscious rejection and ridicule of intellectual effort 
and distinction, They come together here with a deep-seated 
weakness in the American character: a certain shy self-con- 
sciousness that tends to deny interests other than those of 
business, sport, or war. There is a powerful strain of our 
American cast of mind that has little use for the artist or the 
writer, and professes to see in the pursuits of such people a 
lack of virility—as though virility could not find expression in 
the creation of beauty, as though Michaelangelo had never 
wielded his brush, as though Dante had never taken up his 
en, as though the plays of Shakespeare were lacking in man- 
iness. The bearers of this neo-materialism seem, indeed, to 
have a strange self-consciousness about the subject of virility 
a strange need to emphasize and demonstrate it by exhibitions 
of taciturnity, callousness, and physical aggressiveness— as 
though there were some anxiety lest, in the absence of these 
exhibitions, it might be found wanting. What weakness is it 
in us Americans that so often makes us embarrassed or afraid 
to indulge the gentle impulse, to seek the finer and rarer 
flavor, to admit frankly and without stammering apologies to 
an appreciation for the wonder of the poet's word and the 
miracle of the artist's brush, for all the beauty, in short, that 
has been recorded in the images of word and line created by 
the hands of men in past ages? What is it that makes us fear 
to acknowledge the greatness of other lands, or of other times, 
to shun the subtle and the unfamiliar? What is it that causes 
us to huddle together, herdlike, in tastes and enthusiasms that 
represent only the common denominator of popular acqui- 
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escence rather than to show ourselves receptive to the tremen- 
dous flights of creative imagination of which the individual 
mind has shown itself capable? Is it that we are forgetful of 
the true sources of our moral strength, afraid of ourselves, 
afraid to look into the chaos of our own breasts, afraid of the 
bright, penetrating light of the great teachers? 

This fear of the untypical, this quest for security within the 
walls of secular uniformity—these are traits of our national 
character we would do well to beware of and to examine for 
their origins. They receive much encouragement these days, 
much automatic and unintended encouragement, by virtue of 
the growing standardization of the cultural and, in many 
respects, the educational influences to which our people are 
being subjected. The immense impact of commercial adver- 
tising and the mass media on our lives is—let us make no 
mistake about it—an impact that tends to encourage passivity, 
to encourage acquiescence and uniformity, to place handicaps 
on individual contemplativeness and creativeness. 

It may not seem to many of us too dangerous that we should 
all live, dress, eat, hear, and read substantially alike. But we 
forget how easily this uniformity of thought and habit can be 
exploited, when the will to exploit it is there. We forget how 
easily it can slip over into the domination of our spiritual and 
political lives by self-appointed custodians who contrive to set 
themselves at the head of popular emotional currents. 

There is a real and urgent danger here for anyone who 
values the right to differ from others in any manner whatso- 
ever, be it in his interests or his associations or his faith. There 
is no greater mistake we of this generation can make than to 
imagine that the tendencies which in other countries have led 
to the nightmare of totalitarianism will, as they appear in our 
own midst, politely pause—out of some delicate respect for 
American tradition—at the point where they would begin to 
affect our independence of mind and belief. The forces of 
intolerance and political demagoguery are greedy forces, and 
unrestrained. There is no limit to their ambitions or their 
impudence. They contain within themselves no mechanism of 
self-control. Like the ills of Pandora's box, once released, 
they can be stopped only by forces external to themselves. 

It is for these reasons that I feel that you, in setting up at 
this time within this great academic community a center for 
liberal arts, are taking upon yourselves a great, though honor- 
able, burden. You are going to have to swim against the tide 
of many of the things I have been talking about. You are 
frequently going to find arrayed against you, whether by in- 
tent or otherwise, the materialists, the anti-intellectuals, the 
chauvinists of all sizes and descriptions, the protagonists of 
violence and suspicion and intolerance, the people who take 
it upon themselves to delimit the operation of the principle 
of Christian charity, the people from whose membries there 
has passed the recollection that in their Father's house there are 
many mansions. What you do in these walls will often be 
unsettling and displeasing to such people. They will view it 
with jealousy. You will have to bear their malice and their 
misrepresentation. But, unlike, what many of them profess to 
wish to do to their own chosen enemies, it will be your task 
not to destroy them but to help in their redemption and 
remaking, to open their eyes, to demonstrate to them the 
sterility and hopelessness of negative undertakings, to engender 
in them an awareness of the real glories and the real horizons 
of the human spirit. 

In this lies both the duty and the opportunity of the devotees 
of the liberal arts within our contemporary American civiliza- 
tion. It lies with them to combat the standardization of our 
day: to teach people to accept the great richness of the human 
mind and fantasy—to welcome it and to rejoice in it, happy 
that we have not been condemned by Nature to a joyless 
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monotony of the creative faculty, happy that there are so 
many marvelous ways in which the longings and dreams of 
men can find expression. It lies with -the devotees of the 
liberal arts to combat the materialism of our time: to teach 
us how to ride to work in a motor vehicle and absorb the 
canned music of the advertisers without forgetting that there 
is also a music of the spheres, to force us to remember that 
all the manifestations a our material prowess, impressive as 
they seem, are nevertheless only impermanent auxiliaries to 
our existence—that the only permanent thing behind them all 
is still the naked vulnerable, human soul, the scene of the 
age-old battle between good and evil, assailed with weakness 
and imperfections, always in need of help and support, and 
yet sometimes capable of such breathtaking impulses of faith 
and creative imagination. 

Finally, it lies with the devotees of the liberal arts to combat 
the forces of intolerance in our society: to convince people 
that these forces are incompatible with the flowering of the 
human spirit, to remember that the ultimate judgments of 
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good and evil are not ours to make: that the wrath of man 
against his fellow man must always be tempered by the recol- 
lection of his weakness and fallibility and by the example of 
forgiveness and redemption which is the essence of his Chris- 
tian heritage. 

I have tried to give you in these words a picture of the role 
of the liberal arts institution as I see it, and of its relation 
to the problems of our American civilization at this time. 
I assign to it in my thoughts, as you see, a duty and a function 
that could hardly be more important. To those of you who 
are going to participate in the direction of this institution, and 
to those who are going to work within its sheltering and 
inspiring walls, I can only say that you have the deepest good 
wishes and the bated hopes of all of us who wish to see 
preserved the great qualities by which this nation has thus 
far been distinguished: its tolerance, its good nature, its 
decency, its health of spirit. May your accomplishments be 
worthy of your opportunities. May they give fruition to the 
excellent impulses that have made possible this beginning 
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HIGH SCHOOL YEARS MOST IMPORTANT 
By FRANCIS O. GRUBBS, Headmaster, The Loomis School, Windsor, Connecticut 
Delivered at a dinner in his honor given by New York Alumni, New Y ork City, May 7th, 1953 


Loomis: I want to thank all of you, on behalf of 

Mrs. Grubbs and myself, for the honor of meeting 
with you this evening in celebration of this new era for 
Loomis. 

It is a heart-warming experience to see so many of you here 
and ample testimony of your devotion to the school and your 
faith in its future. When I was first asked to speak to you 
on this occasion it seemed like a relatively simple matter, but 
in the presence of such a distinguished panel I am reminded 
of the story Bennet Cerf tells of the time when a man asked 
Billy Rose if he would like to see him dive into a barrel of 
water from a thousand feet. Billy Rose said he certainly 
would, and next day he had his workmen set up a thousand- 
foot ladder. Mr. Rose held his breath while the man climbed 
to the top, and stared fascinated as he took a flying leap and 
landed, splash, in the barrel of water. 

“Magnificent,” said Billy Rose, “I'll hire you for $100 a 
week.” 

“No,” said the man. 

“$250 a week,” said Billy Rose. 

“No,” said the man. 

“You drive a hard bargain,” said Billy Rose, “but your 
act is worth it. Let's not count the pennies. I'll hire you for 
a thousand a week.” 

“No,” said the man. 

“Say, fellow,” said Billy Rose, “how much do you want to 
dive into that barrel ?” 

“Nothing,” said the man. 
did it, and I don't like it.” 

Well, in my case, it isn't that I don’t like it, but 1000 feet 
is a lot higher than I thought it was! 

Recently I had occasion to write to all alumni what a grati- 
fying experience it is to assume the leadership of a school 
where I have myself grown up. This is not because Loomis 
is a symbol of home and security to me, but because I have 
become so completely wrapped up in what Loomis stands for 
and what the school has done for the 2000 boys who have 
been my associates here for the past 23 years, and by the 
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same token what those boys have done for the school. As I 
look about this room I am proud of what I see. The kind 
of people the alumni of this school are today is the greatest 
testimonial any institution could have. There is no stamp 
on a Loomis man except the one that says, ‘This product 
is genuine.’ But there is a quality I can see every time I 
meet one of you. It is something composed of many ingre- 
dients. It is your enthusiasm for what you are doing. It is 
warmth. It is genuineness. It is a fine kind of independence 
of thought. And it is, if there is such a word, “unsnooti- 
ness." How did you get that way? You had the capacity for 
it before you came to Loomis. We admitted you because we 
thought we saw those qualities inherent in you ready to be 
developed. But you also found a school whose founders had 
eoneieh educational opportunity for the kind of people you 
are and whose headmaster, Mr. Batchelder, and whose teachers, 
had those same qualities themselves. Mr. Batchelder's distin. 
guished leadership and the remarkable devotion of the faculty 
to your development and growth are fundamental to what you 
have since become. 

But the purpose of my talk was not to organize a mutual 


.admiration society here this evening. The main purpose was 


to tell you that I approach this new era of the school’s life 
with an enthusiasm that knows no bounds and a confidence 
that is born of my belief that you are cager to share with 
me and the faculty in the future development of a great school. 
My 22 years as a Loomis teacher do not qualify me as an 
experienced leader in the field of education, but I do know 
every inch of a splendid school plant and almost every hair 
on the head of an extraordinarily fine student body and I do 
have a few ideas about the education of young ag ideas 
which I am sure you approve and will help us to further as 
we move ahead. 

The point I want to make is that a Loomis education is not 
“menleay” education; it is not college preparatory educa- 
tion; it is an entity in itself. I want to emphasize the fact 
that there should be no such thing as ‘secondary’ education. 
The period of the high school years is the most important 
in our young people's lives. Even if this period does come 
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second chronologically, it must come first in our scale of edu- 
cational values. It is during the years from 14 to 18 that 
our young people are made or broken, and therefore it is 
during this plastic age that the future of our country is made 
or broken. f is a great misfortune that so many people have 
come to think of the high school years as a time of prepara: 
tion for something else. Schools have been so busy preparing 
students for something else that they have neglected the here 
and now. I am glad to say with no hesitation that this has 
not been the case with Loomis. College preparation has been 
taken in stride. The primary effort has always been education 
for living. 

I should like to speak for a few minutes about the impor- 
tance of education for the fourteen to eighteen year olds where- 
ever it is conducted, for I believe that the future of this 
country and of the free world a ay on the acceptance of 
the thesis that these years are the key to world security. This 
is not to imply that I am seeking to minimize the importance 
of college education. Rather, I am afraid that college educa- 
tion is being rendered less significant than it can or should be 
precisely because of the neglect of high school education. 

Our distinguished guest, President Dodds, inted out 
recently in the ATLANTIC MONTHLY the effect of R. O. 
T. C. courses on college education. While there can be no 
— about their value in the training of our young men 
or the military security of America and the free world, many 
liberal arts courses which are basic to the development of 
enlightened citizens of America are inevitably discarded. In 
addition, there is the added fact that engineering and other 
technical schools must reduce to a minimum the humanities. 
In consequence the high school years become for many the 
only period in which the humanities can be taught. This brings 
a new importance to the high school years which few educators 
have been willing to recognize. It brings us to a new defini- 
tion or a new set of goals which I should like to cite: to 
teach our young people how to think rather than what to 
think; to give them a real understanding of and respect for 
the past so that they may interpret the present with greater 
intelligence and balance; to provide them with a basic famili- 
arity with the world around them—the sociological as well as 
the scientific; to introduce them to the infinite inspiration and 
solace and enchantment derived from friendship with beauty 
in music, art, and literature ; and finally to give them a spiritual 
thread to tie things together, to which they can cling both in 
personal daily duties and in time of adversity. 

This is not the familiar pattern. This is not college prep- 
aration. This is not cramming students to pass tests in French 
irregular verbs or in the Pythagorean theorem or in Boyle's 
law. These things we hope to take in stride. We must advance 
the maturity of our boys; we must not pass the buck to the 
colleges. We must begin to recognize the fact that in the 
high school years every moment is precious and that the 
leisurely white-shoe days are gone forever. We must pay heed 
to the criticisms leveled at us by such educators as John 
Garret, the distinguished English schoolmaster who observed 
recently that while our American schoolboys are two years 
ahead of their English cousins in social sophistication, they 
are two years behind in their educational p eer ane As 
Mr. Garrett says, we have been so impressed with the impor- 
tance of glorifying the common man that we have permitted 
the snail's pace to become the school's pace. 

It may be appropriate to say a few words about public 
versus private or independent schools. I see no point in citing 
the virtues of either system of education as such. I cannot 
agree with those who feel that private schools are undemo- 
cratic and therefore should be eliminated. It is characteristic 
of the United States and of all free nations to have multiple 
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systems to fill varied needs. The elimination of private schools 
on the theory that they are undemocratic is in itself an undem- 
ocratic concept. The issue must not be public versus private, 
but perfunctory versus significant, in any educational institu- 
tion. The question must be, where can the student obtain 
the best education to lift him from mediocrity to the heights 
he is capable of achieving. In some cases the public school 
in his community may be the ideal solution. In others he 
must seek the independent school. But for many in this latter 
category, the doors of the independent school are barred 
because of excessive cost. 

The ideal private institution is the one that preserves as 
its sole entrance requirements intellectual promise and char- 
acter. As long as private schools have to depend upon high 
student fees to keep afloat they are doomed. If, on the other 
hand, private schools can earn the support of individuals, 
foundations, and corporations who believe that America’s 
future security depends upon giving the best in education to 
the best material, the private schools will produce the leaders 
America needs. 

I am sure I don't need to remind you that Loomis -stands 
unique in the private school field in that it provides free 
tuition to all students. Eighty years ago four brothers and 
one sister in the Loomis family who had no children of their 
own saw the importance of providing the best in education 
for the young people of their community and of the world 
outside. Your school thus became the “harvest of their lives.” 
Consequently Loomis stands today as the prototype of all that 
is best in education, combining the best features of public 
and private schools. Over the years, Loomis has provided the 
opportunity for all boys of intellectual promise and character 
to work and learn together regardless of economic status. 
Its founders could not have provided a more ideal laboratory 
for democracy. 

This talk has said very little about the future of Loomis 
because I would rather let the school speak for itself. I would 
rather have you observe and share in its growth and develop- 
ment than for you to listen to someone pontificate on the 
subject. I think it is characteristic of Loomis to be short on 
words and long on deeds. I have already said all I can say. 
I love this school and I think this too is characteristic of all 
those who have been and still are associated with it. I do 
think that the word “secondary” applied to any period of 
education is unfortunate and I have a grea‘ distaste for the 
term ‘preparatory’ school. Several of Loomis’ most distin- 
guished alumni never went to college and I am sure they 
never thought of Loomis as a “preparatory” school unless it 
was preparatory for the extraordinarily full and productive 
lives they have led since. I have a distrust of systems and 
plans and programs which look well on paper, because I 
believe that a school’s success, the fulfillment of its purpose, 
is found in the people who live and work and play together 
in it. The atmosphere that is created by those people is infi- 
nitely more important than any system that can be devised. 
It is true that the Loomis faculty is currently engaged in trying 
to create a new program in the humanities for all seniors in 
the hope that they can provide our boys with more intellectual 
material than is found in the narrow confines of the ordinary 
high school curriculum, but this is not so much a system, or 
a plan, or a program, as it is an evidence of the constant 
search of our faculty to enrich the lives of the boys they 
are working with. 

This is the kind of school Loomis is. This is your school, 
and I am proud to be a part of it. 
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Soviet Tactics Have Changed But Not Strategy 


NO CHANGE IN THE OBJECTIVES OF WORLD COMMUNISM 
By WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, Senator from California 
Delivered to the California State Dental Association, April 13, 1953 


R. CHAIRMAN, members of the California State 
M Dental Association, and guests, it was with a great 

deal of pleasure that I accepted the invitation of your 
Organization to meet with you here in San Francisco today. 
I flew across the continent for this meeting and I am returning 
to Washington tonight. 

Just a little over a month ago Premier Joseph Stalin died 
and his successors took control of the Kremlin. 

On March 15, Premier Malenkov indicated a shift in Soviet 
tactics from harsh abuse and threats to offers of peaceful co- 
existence and gestures of cooperation. 

Prudent men and women throughout the free world can be 
pardoned, | believe, if they have viewed these changed tactics 
with some considerable skepticism. 

I do not believe that the leopard has changed his spots. The 
cere we have now entered may be the most critical in our 
ifetime. 

If we are not to be mouse trapped by Soviet diplomacy, we 
must keep in mind that this has ok a change in tactics, but 
not a change in strategy. So far as we now know, there has 
been no change in the strategic objectives of world com- 
munism which are in short the destruction of human freedom, 
the communization of the entire world. 

As yet, we do not know all the influences that motivated 
the change in tactics. There may be several factors involved: 

1. Premier Malenkov and his immediate associate may need 
time to consolidate their position in the Soviet Union. 

2. The present Korean war may be proving a greater drain 
on Soviet resources than the Kremlin had bargained for when 
they gave the go ahead signal to the North Korean Com- 
munists in June of 1950 and to the Chinese Communists in 
October of that year. 

3. They may believe that time is not in our favor, but in 
theirs. The Soviet Union having produced an atomic explo- 
sion in September of 1949, they may believe that this nation 
is so far ahead of them that they need a year or 2 for stock- 
piling purposes. 

4. Knowing the desire for peace in the hearts of free men 
everywhere, they may believe that by these gestures they will 
cause this Nation and our allies to carry out a disarmament 
program in the free world while they go ahead full speed with 
their armaments. They may also hope that a feeling of apathy 
will engulf our associates in the North Atlantic Alliance, the 
United Nations and in the Pacific so that the free nations will 
drift apart while the Communists consolidate their interna- 
tional position of power. 

These are but some of the factors that may have motivated 
the present Soviet Korean policy. We must constantly keep in 
mind that once the free world is weakened they can reverse 
their policy as rapidly toward agrression and terror as they 
have in this case seemingly toward peace and friendship. 

Neither this Government nor our associates must be taken in 
by such maneuvers. 

What we must constantly seck is peace with honor and not 
peace at any price. It is always nail to reach an understnd- 
ing with an aggressor on his terms. The road to appeasement, 
however, is not the road to peace today any more than it was 
at Munich 14 years ago. 

Here are four areas where we and the free world could 
properly demand deeds rather than words if the men in the 
Kremlin are acting in good faith: 


1. That the Soviet Union withdraw both military and moral 
support from the Chinese Communist and North Korean ag- 
gressors and join in support of the United Nations’ policy 
expressed on several occasions that Korea should be a united 
nation. 

It is of extreme importance to keep in mind that the United 
Nations originally proposed that free elections be held through- 
out all of Korea. In 1948 the United Nations sent commis- 
sioners to Korea to supervise these elections. They were 
allowed to carry on their work of supervision in the area be 
low the 38th parallel which had been occupied by the United 
States forces. They were prevented from carrying out their 
duties in the area north of the 38th parallel, then occupied by 
Soviet forces. 

After the Korean war broke out the United Nations again 
by resolution adopted on October 7, 1950, called for a free 
and united Korea. 

The cold, hard facts of the matter are that unless Korea is 
united the free Republic of Korea cannot, in my judgment, 
survive. Its economy would be strangled and the burden of 
maintaining a large army to resist future threats of aggression 
across the 38th parallel would be greater than that small nation 
could endure. 

A divided Korea inevitably means a Communist Korea. A 
Communist Korea would be like a dagger pointed at the heart 
of Japan. If all of Korea should become Communist, Japan, 
Formosa, southeast Asia, and ultimately India and Pakistan, 
will probably become a part of the Communist world. 

Should that tragic chain of events take place, the oP r- 
tunity of maintaining human freedom in Europe would be 
greatly lessened and we would be well on our way to becoming 
an isolated island of freedom in a totalitarian world. Under 
such a state-of -siege condition, it would be difficult to maintain 
our present economic or political system, for we would be 
fighting for our lives with our backs to the wall. 

Hence it becomes greatly important that we now give the 
acid test to Communist proposals in order to determine their 
validity. One clear demonstration would be on the Soviet 
attitude toward the immediate holding of United Nations 
supervised free elections in North Korea. 

Then, with a united free Korea, the United Nations and the 
great powers should guarantee the independence, the territorial 
integrity, and the neutrality of the Republic of Korea. 

2. Soviet and allied ratification of the Austrian peace treaty 
which would free that nation of foreign troops and would 
remove the Soviet excuse for keeping armed forces in 
Romania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. the only legal basis for 
Soviet troops in those satellite countries is to keep open the 
lines of communication for the Soviet occupation forces in 
Austria. : 

3. Immediate Soviet approval for free elections in Poland 
supervised by the United Nations. 

As an immediate prerequisite there should be a complete 
withdrawl of Soviet forces from Poland and an invitation to 
democratic Polish leaders in exile under personal quarantees 
for their safety to return home and participate in the campaign 
with an equitable distribution of radio and ge media of 
information so that the Polish people may be fully and ad- 
equately informed. 

As in proposal one, dealing with Korea heretofore men- 
tioned, the United Nations and the great powers, including 
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the Soviet Union and the United States, would then guarantee 
the neutrality, the independence and the territorial integrity 
of Poland. 

4. The holding of free elections throughout China which 
would be supervised by the United Nations. The holding of 
such free elections, with adequate guaranties for discussions 
and debate, would be a prerequisite to any United Nations 
action relative to United Nations membership. 

Premier Malenkov and other spokesmen for the Soviet 
Union have been speaking of late regarding disarmament. 
Here is an opportunity for them to disarm the skepticism of 
the free people of the world regarding the peaceful intentions 
of the men in the Kremlin. 

Here are four key places where the Soviet Union and the 
free world could come to an understanding if the talk of 
peaceful intentions is more than merely Soviet propaganda 
for the purpose of delay while the Communist world prepares 
for the destruction of the free world. 

In these four areas, the Soviet Union could demonstrate by 
deeds rather than words that their world and ours can live 
in peaceful coexistence. 

There is ample documentation to support the proposal that 
the Soviet Union has a moral, as well as a legal responsibility, 
to bring about a real peace with honor. 

As a charter member of the United Nations, the Soviet 
Union should support the action of the United Nations in 
declaring both the North Korean Communist regime and 
Chinese Communist regime aggressors in Korea. 

The United Nations Organization has on several occasions 
called for a united, free and independent Korea. The Soviet 
Union, by solemn treaty, guaranteed to — and recognize 
only the government of the Republic of China. The very 
minimum they should do now would be to withdraw their 
support from the Communist regime of Mao Tse-tung and 
agree to United Nations’ sponsored free elections throughout 
China to determine the will of the people of that great nation. 

Of necessity, there would have to be a period of time estab- 
lished by such a United Nations Commission so that the people 
of China would have an opportunity to get the facts rather 
than the one sided diet of Communist propaganda which they 
have had for the past 4 years. 

As to Austria, there is no longer any legal or moral reason 
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why the Soviet Union or the allied powers should not forth- 
with agree on an Austrian treaty and withdraw their respective 
occupying forces. 

As to Poland, the Soviet Union pledged its solemn word 
that there would be “free and shana elections.” They 
would merely be carrying out what they have already solemnly 
pledged. 

It is time that our Government, as a leader among the free 
nations of the world, takes a firm stand on basic principles. 
We must refuse to compromise international morality or to 
betray human freedom or to abandon a nation to Communist 
terror because it is too small to raise a powerful voice in the 
family of nations. 

In my judgment, the American people are far ahead of the 
Government at Washington in realizing that unless the issue 
is settled right it is nothing but an armed truce that inevitably 
will lead to further Soviet aggression whenever they have con- 
solidated their power and stockpiled their atomic weapons. 

We want peace with honor, but not a super Panmunjom 
where the Communist use their filbustering capacity to cover 
their preparations for the destruction of our lives, our freedom 
and our sacred honor. 

The free world is now and has been for some time like a 
community wherein a gang of arsonists are loose. All they 
need is a pocketfull of matches and an evil genius to give 
direction to the gang. We are the ones who must maintain 
expensive fire-fighting equipment to go to every section of the 
community where an alarm is sounded and a fire breaks out. 
In due time, unless the arsonists are brought under control, 
the community will be burned out or made — 

We are now, even as we meet here, at one of the great 
turning points of history. If we now permit Soviet power to 
be consolidated and international communism to ilize its 
forces on their terms, we have made inevitable world war III 
with a loss of’ life for ourselves and our children beyond any 
magnitude ever suffered before, and we will place in jeopardy 
our freedom as individuals and our survival as a nation. 

If we on the contrary, now stand firm with the determina- 
tion that we shall maintain our strength and that of the free 
world, and that now is the time to settle these basic issues 
before there is a consolidation of communist power, we may 
yet save the peace for ourselves, for our children, and for the 
entire world. 

This is no time for a dilettant diplomacy; this is no time 
for Munich appeaser; and this is no time, re the free 
nations and the world, for the strong of purpose and principle 
to be compromised by the vacillating and the weak of will. 

In a free nation, the people are entitled to the facts. The 
lives and liberties of every man, woman, and child in this 
Nation may be at stake in the decisions which are now in 
the making. 

It is not a matter for the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment alone. 

It is not, indeed, a matter for the Congress alone, though 
under our Constitution, the advice and consent of the Senate 
should be sought and given before far-reaching decisions are 
made by the executive branch. 

However, the issue here is so great that each citizen must 
understand and must be prepared to accept full responsibility 
for whatever course of action we pursue. The sands of time 
are running out. 

I am convinced that if we use the same courage and common 
sense that motivated the men who sat at Philadelphia and gave 
us, first the Declaration of Independence, and later the Con- 
stitution of the United States, there are none of our great 
domestic problems we cannot solve and there is no foreign 
foe we need ever fear. 





